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NEGRO DIGEST fans 
are a 
persistent 


In each of the ten years since Necro DicEst was discontinued, 
scores of loyal readers have dutifully written to inquire when the magazine 
would reappear, and an astonishingly large number have steadily mailed in 
their subscription checks—just as if the magazine were being delivered to 
them every month. These readers—and many others who have indicated 
their interest in the magazine by asking what happened to it and why it was 
not revived—have demonstrated a fondness and need for the first Johnson 
publication which the publisher finds both flattering and irresistible. 

dded to this inducement is another of equal urgency. Recent 
events have focused attention on the activities and aspirations of Negroes 
throughout the world. The international press is allocating an unprec- 
edented amount of space to the past, the present and the future prospects 
of Negroes everywhere. We feel that Necro Dicesrt, of all publications 
servicing that vast and increasingly literate segment of the American public, 
is most ideally suited for collecting, condensing and presenting—in an at- 
tractive and readable package—the best and most significant of current 
literature of interest to Negroes. 

There is still another inducement. The talented young Negro 
writer does not always find a ready outlet for his creative efforts, though 
he is more likely to have his work considered by other publications now 
than, says in 1942, when Necro Dicest was founded. The pages of 
Necro Dicersr will be open to him, as they were open to an earlier 

eneration of writers that included such well-known names as Langston 
ughes, Chester Himes, Gwendolyn Brooks and the late Richard Wright, 
Roi Ottley and Zora Neale Hurston. 

These are the reasons, then, why Necro Dicest will rejoin the 
other Johnson publications—Esony, Jer and Tan—on the newsstands and, 
we hope, in the homes of readers who are concerned with Negro life. 
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A NEGRO PRESIDENT, 
BY 1999? 


By SEN. JACOB JAVITS 


(Reprinted from Esquire, December 1958 
© by Esquire, Inc.) 


Until 1960, many thought a Catholic 
could not be elected head of the 
American Government, but a leading 
U. S. Senator foresees a time in the 
near future when a black man will 
occupy the White House 


It was the fall of 1999 and the delegates from more than a hun- 
dred and twenty nations of the world were gathered in New York 
for the opening session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. The world eagerly awaited the deliberations of this great 
body: since that day in August, 1975, when the peoples of the free 
world rose as one and, through the UN, had forced the aggressor 
to back down, averting nuclear war, the UN had emerged as the 
powerful peace organization envisioned by the founding fathers 
who brought it to life in 1945, fifty-four years ago, in San Fran- 
cisco. As it had grown in strength, so it grew in number, from 
eighty-two in 1958 to its present level, as the new nations of Africa 
and the Orient joined the family of nations. 

A highlight of this opening was the policy speeches to be de- 
livered by key government leaders on major issues facing the 
world. On the 1999 agenda were major addresses from the Presi- 
dent of Ghana, leading republic in the new, vast and powerful 
African Trade and Economic Union; the Prime Minister of Indo- 
nesia; the Prime Minister of the Soviet Union; the Premier of 
Japan, and the director of the West European Federation. 
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The keynote speech the delegates were most anxious to hear, 


however, was that of the American Secretary of State, head of the 
United States delegation, and due to resign shortly to campaign 
for a place on the next year’s Presidential ticket. Although he 
was the first member of his minority group actively to seek a place 
on either major party’s national ticket, politicians and pollsters 
thought this highly regarded American Negro had a good chance 
of winning the Presidential or Vice-Presidential nomination and 


going on to win the election. 


ANTASY? To be sure, a spec- 

ulation into the future as we 

look ahead . . . But a spec- 
ulation based on realistic appraisal 
of fact for the march of progress 
and world events make it quite 
possible that a member of the Ne- 
gro race will be appointed to a 
top cabinet post or elected to the 
Presidency or Vice-Presidency by 
the year 2000. 

And by Negro, I am not quib- 
bling here with regard to the vast 
but undetermined number of 
Americans who have 14. or slight- 
ly more of Negro blood. I am deal- 
ing here with a person whose skin 
pigmentation is obviously other 
than white. 

I also believe that racial and re- 
ligious prejudices will be eradi- 
cated so thoroughly that minority 
group persons—Catholic, Jewish 
or other—will be able to run for 
high office without any special 
handicap; they will run on their 
merits as racial equals with white 
Protestants. 

I base these conclusions on very 
practical considerations. The sol- 
id progress we have made in 
achieving civil rights gives us every 
reason to anticipate that these 
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gains will accelerate the move to 
more progress. Once the fight has 
won for Negroes in the South their 
Constitutional right to vote and 
once they learn to take the full 
responsibility of voting, this coun- 
try may well witness a ballot-box 
revolution in many Southern states. 
Further, racial and religious preju- 
dice, where used in election cam- 
paigns in recent years, has turned 
out to be very poor politics. 

Most persuasive consideration 
of all, however, is that the destiny 
of our civilization depends largely 
on the future course of the ap- 
proximately one billion non-white 
peoples who live in presently un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world. 
As these peoples develop improved 
living standards and carve out new 
viable and secure nations, Cauca- 
sian nations will find that, in their 
own self-interest, they must deal 
with the non-white nations as 
equals... 

Yes, there have been tremen- 
dous strides in the last half cen- 
tury. Does a Negro Secretary of 
State seem farfetched in a genera- 
tion or two when the name Ralph 
Bunche is mentioned? A former 
Assistant Secretary of State, this 
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distinguished American Negro is 
number-two man behind Secretary 
Dag Hammarskjold at the United 
Nations where he’s earned an in- 
ternational reputation as a peace 
negotiator and world statesman 


To go back to my own home 
city, fifty years ago how many New 
Yorkers would have predicted the 
election of a Negro to direct the 
business of a borough (Manhat- 
tan) with a population of almost 
2,000,000? In 1953, New York 
City voters elected their first Ne- 
gro Borough President, Hulan 
Jack, and re-elected him in the fall 
of 1957. 

This example, along with pop- 
ulation shifts of minority groups 
to urban centers, could be indica- 
tive of a strong running in big-city 
politics that could see a non-white 
Mayor elected before the turn of 
the century—under fifty years 
hence—in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia or Los Angeles. It is 
perfectly possible that by the year 
2000, one out of every four New 
Yorkers could be a Negro. In Chi- 
cago, the ratio could be one out of 
every three and in Los Angeles, 
half the voters might be Negroes. 
But even more striking is the sharp 
increase in the number of poten- 
tial Negro voters. Since 1950, it 
has been estimated, the potential 
non-white vote has shot up 25 per 
cent in New York, 50 per cent in 
Chicago and 62 per cent in Los 
Angeles. 

Supplementing this increase in 
the potential vote of Negroes will 
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be the gains that are inevitably 
coming in civil rights. By 1965, 
we should see school integration 
completed throughout the South. 
Within the next few years we 
should see an end of the archaic 
Senate rules allowing filibusters— 
for eighty years the last bastion of 
Southern Senators dug in against 
civil-rights legislation . . . 

By 1975, we will see the fruits of 
true, equal educational opportuni- 
ties in our country. The Ralph 
Bunche, Jrs. and the Jackie Rob- 
inson, Jrs. will at least have the 
hope of achieving greatness on 
their merits without consideration 
of color. And the generation that 
follows them, the Negro children 
born twenty years from now, will 
be able to compete as equals with 
their fellow Americans. 

Within relatively few years we 
should also see a marked increase 
in the number of Negro Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress .. . | 
believe that the total number of Ne- 
groes in Congress . . . will start to 
reflect their population share of 10 
per cent and that between thirty 
and forty qualified Negroes will be 
elected Representatives at the 
opening of the 106th Congress, 
second session, in the year 2000. 

In addition, Negro leaders have 
told me privately that they feel it 
will be possible to name a Negro 
to the U. S. Supreme Court bench 
in about ten years, and that at the 
same time we may have the first 
Negro since Reconstruction days 
sitting in the U. S. Senate. 
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It will be noted that in no case 
are we talking about more than 
a fair share based on merit and 
equal opportunity for 10 per cent 
of the population. 

The extent to which Negroes are 
barred at the polls in the South is 
enlightening in that it shows the 
potential vote there, once the racial 
bar is lifted. In Alabama, for ex- 
ample, in six counties of the state, 
with a total of 33,179 potential 
Negro voters, not one Negro was 
registered in 1956. Local discrim- 
inatory legislation further cuts 
down the number of Negroes ac- 
tually voting. In Mississippi, there 
were 22,000 Negroes registered in 
1954. But even this small total 
was cut because only 8,000 of this 
number had paid the poll tax; in 
the 1956 gubernatorial primary ap- 
proximately 7,000 actually voted. 
Poll taxes are still required in five 
states: Alabama, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas and Virginia. 

The question of electing Negroes 
to high office raises the touchy is- 
sue of whether the achievement of 
full civil rights for minority groups 
will lead members of that group 
themselves to discriminate against 
others. In other words, will Ne- 
groes vote for a Negro candidate 
just because he is a Negro and for 
no other reason? 

The best answer I know is that 
in my entire career in public life, 
I have found members of minority 
groups especially scrupulous in 
judging candidates on their merits. 
We would be doing the majority of 
Negroes a disservice to intimate 
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they would be prompted to vote on 
racial lines. 

History bears out this confidence 
in the citizenship quality of minor- 
ity groups. During Reconstruction, 
when Negroes, by voting on racial 
lines, could have overwhelmed 
white candidates in the South, they 
did not. An estimate made by the 
U. S. Senate said that in 1868, 
there were 703,500 Negro voters 
in the South as compared to 660,- 
200 whites. In South Carolina, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, the number of register- 
ed Negro voters far exceeded the 
whites. Yet, the newly enfranchised 
Negroes did not vote only for Ne- 
gros, even in those tempestuous 
days. In the Constitutional con- 
ventions called under the Recon- 
struction Act of 1867, Negro dele- 
gates constituted a majority only 
in South Carolina, Louisiana was 
evenly divided by agreement. In 
the other states, whites controlled 
by majorities of from sixty to nine- 
ty per cent. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
Reconstruction era is that while 
it has been maligned as a dark 
period in Southern history, the fact 
is that many liberal trends and re- 
forms developed. The new govern- 
ments organized in the South not 
only eliminated slave codes, but 
also established public-school sys- 
tems, proposed land reforms and 
sought minimum-wage legislation. 
The concept of Federal aid to edu- 
cation was introduced by Recon- 
struction legislation. 
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Nor were the “carpetbaggers” 
universally opportunists and 
crooks. Some were high-principled 
Northerners honestly seeking to 
aid the South. But the dishonest 
ones, to quote a contemporary his- 
torian, “gave the South a_ bad 
name while Boss Tweed had his 
serpent grip on New York City 
and squeezed out more millions 
than were stolen in the entire 
South .. .” 

What manner of man will this 
be, this possible Negro Presiden- 
tial candidate of 2000? 

Undoubtedly, he will be well- 
educated. He will be well-traveled 
and have a keen grasp of his coun- 
try’s role in the world and its rela- 
tionships. He will be a dedicated 
internationalist with working com- 
prehension of the intricacies of for- 
eign aid, technical assistance and 
reciprocal trade. 

He may well be a diplomat who 
has earned the respect of people 
everywhere for his skill, insight 
and knowledge. He could be a 
scientist or engineer or statesman. 
He could be the man who led the 
fight in the UN that led to crushing 
the aggression of a mythical 1975. 

Assuredly, though, despite his 
other characteristics, he will have 
developed the fortitude to with- 
stand the vicious smear attacks 
that came his way as he fought to 
the top in government and poli- 
tics. While we can expect an end 
to racial and religious discrimina- 
tion by 2000, the transformation 
will not be easy and those in the 
vanguard may expect to be the 


the hate mongers, in their last- 
ditch efforts, spew their verbal and 
written poison. 

. . . We are seeing the begin- 
ning of the end for the hate mon- 
gers. One simple and persuasive 
reason is that prejudice has be- 
come bad politics. While bigotry 
and hate may have paid off a 
hundred years ago, today they are 
a serious political liability. 

Coming back to the present and 
predicting for the future, whether 
we like it or not, our future 
strength, indeed our very existence, 
may well depend upon whether 
the more than one billion non- 
whites living in the underdevelop- 
ed countries finally choose com- 
munism or freedom. How does the 
global picture affect our domestic 
struggle for civil rights and the 
emergence of the American Negro 
into our national political scene? 
It does so simply because the 
world’s non-whites have their gaze 
focused on how this democracy is 
working in that field and whether 
we practice what we preach... 

No American domestic situa- 
tion gives the Soviet Union and the 
International Communist Party 
more fuel for their propaganda 
machines than America’s two faces 
on civil rights. In terms of world 
prestige, Little Rock cost us more 
in a morning than the launching of 
the Russian earth satellites ... 

Even more damaging to our 
prestige than the vituperative out- 
bursts of the Soviet propaganda 
machines, which were to be expect- 
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targets for scurrilous attacks, as 


ed, was the reaction of the press 
in the still free areas of Asia and 
the Middle East. The Times of 
Indonesia wrote, “It is hard to 
realize that this is taking place in 
a country proclaiming its demo- 
cratic liberties for all to hear.” 
The hard fact is that we cannot 
hope to win the non-white peoples 
of the world conclusively to the 
side of the free peoples as long as 
they have the doubt that they will 
be considered as equal by us. This 
doubt they may continue to have 
as long as we wave our Constitu- 
tion at them with one hand and 
with the other deny a substantial 
part of our citizens their rights un- 
der that Constitution in a broad 
region of our own country... 
The encouraging point about the 
world’s opinion of us on the civil- 
rights issue is that, despite our dif- 
ficulties, I found that we have an 
amazing reservoir of good will 
working for us. Among most 
responsible people inside and out- 
side government in the Middle 
East, in Africa and in Asia, there 
is confidence that we are growing 
up on the issue of racial and reli- 
gious equality. But we are still 
very much on trial before a world 
waiting to see if we can end prej- 
udice and discrimination. It is my 
firm conviction that we can and 


we will. It is not only morally 
right that we do so—we must do so 
in the interests of our own survival. 
There is no alternative save sacri- 
ficing our freedom on the altar of 
prejudice. 

My deep belief is that we can 
remove this roadblock to the 
peaceful progress of all our citizens 
by exposing the pillars of prejudice 
for what they so often are—fear, 
ignorance, greed. That we as peo- 
ple have the desire, the strength 
and the faith to do just that has 
been said often on the floor of the 
Senate, but perhaps never more 
positively than by B. K. Bruce in 
the year 1880. Rising to vigorous- 
ly support legislation promoting 
the welfare and the individual 
rights of the American Indian, this 
Republican Senator from Missis- 
sippi said: 

“As a people, our history is full 
of surmounted obstacles. We have 
been scaling difficult problems for 
more than a hundred years. We 
have been (and will continue to 
be) settling material, moral and 
great political questions that be- 
fore our era had been unsolved 

Senator Bruce, born into human 
bondage, was the first Negro elect- 
ed to serve a full term in the United 
States Senate. 


(From The Southern School News) 
Desegregation—Change from segregated to biracial or multiracial 
status, either in practice or in principle. 
Integration—A bsence of all racial distinctions. 
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At the peak of a brilliant career, song- 
stress Sarah Vaughan reveals the fears 
that haunted the years before stardom 


PLAIN GIRLS 


CAN MAKE IT, TOO 


By 
BARBARA GARDNER 


(Reprinted by permission from Down Beat Magazine) 


OMPLEXES of one sort or 
another are often by-products 
of greatness. 

As Sarah Vaughan recalls it, her 
life began with a devastating, un- 
utterable resentment of being dark- 
skinned and unattractive. 

“T often wished I was a medium- 
brown skin color,” she once said. 
“I imagined people that color were 
regarded more highly than I. To 
most persons who knew me, I 
thought, I was just another little 
black girl for whom the future was 
just as dark as it was for thousands 
of others like me.” 

As a child, Miss Vaughan re- 
members, she had dreams of being 
rescued by a fairy prince—only to 
be shoved from his horse when he 
discovered she was dark. 

Even then, she wanted to sing. 
She dreamed of winning great ac- 
claim. But in the midst of her tri- 


umph, a light-skinned girl would 
start calling her names. 

Too young to understand the 
social shame inherent in race prej- 
udice, the young Sarah Vaughan 
shifted the responsibility of the re- 
jection and injustice she suffered to 
herself and her color. As she grew 
older, understanding came. But 
nothing could ever repair com- 
pletely the emotional and psycho- 
logical hurts she had suffered. 

Not all her nightmares happened 
when she was asleep. Some were 
real, the kind you can’t wake up 
from, and they have contributed to 
her tendency to minimize herself. 
Despite the fame, glamour, com- 
mercial success, and acclaim she 
has achieved, she still says simply 
and quietly, “J don’t feel like a big 
star.” 

And how does she think a great 
star should feel? 
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“T don’t know,” she admits. “I 
just feel like me, plain Sarah 
Vaughan.” 

During most of her life, that de- 
scription was painfully accurate. 
Sarah Vaughan was just that— 
plain. “I was nothing much to look 
at,” she says. 

Even after she had begun to sing 
professionally, her looks were a 
cross she bore gravely. In the mid- 
1940s, a New York writer cut her 
to the heart when he wrote: 

“She is not exactly handsome to 
look at, having a toothy face with a 
flattened, ski-jump nose, almost 
oriental eyes, and a low forehead 
oppressed by a pile of black hair.” 

The shy, defensive, bucktoothed 
girl who was to become world- 
renowned for her lyrical presenta- 
tion, vocal flexibility, and remark- 
able harmonic sense, was the only 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Asbury 
Vaughan. She was born in Newark, 
N. J., March 27, 1924. 

Her father was a carpenter whose 
hobby was playing guitar and sing- 
ing Negro folk tunes. Her mother, 
Ada, sang spirituals and hymns in 
the church choir in Newark. The 
Vaughan home was always filled 
with music. “Not the kind of music 
I sing,” Sarah adds. “They sang 
the music of God.” 

It was the first music to influence 
her. As she grew, she sang bits of 
the tunes her parents sang. When 
she was 8, she began studying 
piano and organ. One of the proud- 
est moments of her mother’s life 
came one Sunday when Sarah, then 
about 12, became the church or- 
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ganist. Her ambition at the time: 
to become a good choir director. 

The Vaughans, deeply religious, 
encouraged their daughter’s dedi- 
cation to the church. And although 
Sarah had begun to wander from 
that direction early in her teens 
—by playing piano in the high 
school orchestra and singing popu- 
lar songs at parties —she had 
turned 19 before the decision to 
become a professional entertainer 
was taken. Friends persuaded her 
to enter the amateur contest at 
New York’s Apollo theater. 

She sang Body And Soul and won 
first prize. Her career was born. 

But her family wasn’t entirely 
happy about it. “My mother was 
a little disappointed in me,” she 
said recently. “She wanted me to 
go on in school and become a 
teacher or a choir director or some- 
thing ‘respectable.’ ” 

But whether she admitted it to 
her mother or not, Sarah had al- 
ways wanted to be in show busi- 
mess ... 

Even after the Apollo victory, 
Sarah wasn’t at ease. She had a 
gnawing suspicion that she would 
never make it. 

The winsome singer with the 
bright smile who, beautifully 
gowned, graces the stage today, is 
actually a composite put together 
by her two husbands. 

Her first husband was George 
Treadwell, a trumpeter who later 
became her manager. Treadwell 
was prompted to begin her meta- 
morphosis by an experience she 
had at the Chicago Theater back 


in the late Forties. 

Waiting in the wings, the duck- 
ling had not yet become a swan and 
was going through great inner 
struggles. But Dave Garroway was 
the emcee, and the glowing terms 
with which he introduced the new 
star dissolved much of her fear. 
Suddenly she was no longer just 
an unattractive little girl, but some- 
one special, and she loved the feel- 
ing. She glided onstage and stood 
before the audience ready to pour 
out this newfound confidence and 
affection in music. Then she saw a 
streak in the air, felt a sharp pain 
in her head, and saw red stains 
spreading down her white dress. 

“T’ve been shot!” was her first 
terrified thought. But the bullets 
were tomatoes, and they kept rain- 
ing on the stage as the frightened 
singer stood petrified. Young bigots 
in the balcony did their damage 
and scurried away. 

Garroway was livid with rage. 
He delivered an infuriated state- 
ment against bigotry while the con- 
fused, humiliated singer huddled in 
the wings with her husband. 

From the audience came thun- 
derous applause for the singer, and 
a demand that she return. She went 
back to the microphone in tears, 
and looked out into what she felt 
was the last audience she would 
ever face. She tried to sing. She 
could not utter a sound. 

After several futile starts, she 
left the stage, positive she would 
never sing again. But so sympa- 
thetic was public response to the 
incident, and so immediate was it, 
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that she was persuaded not to give 
up her career. 

Treadwell decided something 
must be done to give her confi- 
dence. He invested all the money 
he had, about $8,000, in the build- 
ing of a star. He arranged for nose- 
thinning plastic surgery on her face 
and the straightening of her teeth 
and sent her to a beauty salon to 
have her figure streamlined. He 
paid for special arrangements and 
elocution lessons, and personally 
selected and bought becoming 
clothes for her. 

It worked. So transformed and 
elated was she that he gave her a 
nickname. That’s how she came to 
be known as “Sassy.” 

Yet, Miss Vaughan today doesn’t 
like to talk about her first marriage. 
“T want to forget that,” she said. “} 
never want to think about that 
again.” 

Asked directly whether she 
thinks Treadwell should be given 
credit for guiding her to stardom, 
she revealed her tendency to rely 
on things current. 

“No, my second husband did 
that,” she said. 

“All George ever did for me,” 
she maintained, “was really for 
himself. You know, nobody wants 
to print that, but it’s the truth, and 
I wish people would understand 
that.” 

Miss Vaughan’s second husband 
is C. B. Atkins, a Chicago busi- 
nessman and taxicab company 
owner whom she married in the 
summer of 1958 after a whirlwind 
courtship. 
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The marriage was regarded in 
some quarters first with amuse- 
ment and then with alarm. Few 
persons felt there could be any- 
thing serious between the imagina- 
tive artist and the shrewd, resolute 
businessman. 

Shortly after the wedding, At- 
kins took control of the Vaughan 
organization, and the amused ones 
stopped laughing, and the alarmed 
ones grew more so. Within months, 
parasites, hangers-on, and even 
more legitimate acquaintances 
found that to get to the singer they 
had to get past Atkins first. 

Not everyone disapproved, how- 
ever. “Sarah needed somebody 
strong,” one associate says. “She 
needed somebody to do the hard, 
dirty work in this business. C. B. 
isn’t going to let anybody take ad- 
vantage of her.” 

Today, Atkins devotes most of 
his time to personal management. 
He manages Max Roach, the MJT 
+3, and several younger singers. 
His chief client, of course, is his 
wife. 

He, in turn, is the center of her 
universe. This is not surprising to 
those who know her. Basically, she 
is still a lonely woman, one who 
has to be in love. 

Extremely defensive and sensi- 
tive offstage, Miss Vaughan allows 
almost no one to penetrate the 
shell of polite disinterest into which 
she has withdrawn. Outside her 
immediate family, she has only one 
female friend. 

Her reticence leaves reporters 
and other interviewers non-plussed. 
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After talking to her for hours, they 
will come away shaking their 
heads, utterly bewildered. She, for 
her part, hates interviews. She con- 
sents to them only when Atkins 
insists. 

“They always ask the same ques- 
tions,” she complained. “Where 
was I born? When did I start sing- 
ing? Who have I worked with? 

“I don’t understand why they 
can’t just talk to me without all that 
question bit. I just freeze.” 

And freeze she does. So cau- 
tious is she, so fearful of being mis- 
quoted or misunderstood, that nat- 
ural responses are choked at the 
source. All that comes out is a 
rush of colorless, harmless, impo- 
tent words. 

As a result, there is a widespread 
belief that she is a shallow woman, 
with no more to her than meets the 
eye. Nothing could be more inac- 
curate. When she is comfortable 
in a familiar environment, she 
emerges as a dynamic and power- 
ful woman with a sharp sense of 
humor—and, at times, a sharp 
tongue. 

Recently she sat in a club with 
acquaintances, silently watching 
her husband send a stream of bills 
across the bar as he bought drinks 
for friends. A merrymaker said that, 
at this rate, the party could go on 
all night. 

Freezing the grin from the wom- 
an’s face with a cold stare, Sarah 
snapped: 

“Not hardly. When the time 
comes for us to go, we'll go. You 
can believe that, honey!” 
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Within the hour, she and her 
husband left the club. 

Miss Vaughan has developed 
her stony stare to perfection. When 
she uses it, however, it’s “because 
somebody is really dragging me,” 
she said. “Usually, it’s somebody 
who walks up to me and calls me 
Sarah. They don’t know me, and 
they should say Miss Vaughan, or 
Mrs. Atkins, or something. That’s 
what I would do. So I just keep 
walking.” 

The lighter side of Sarah 
Vaughan is something few people 
see, except when she feels particu- 
larly frisky onstage. 

She is, in private life, a mimic 
and comedienne of no mean skill 
who can keep friends entertained 
for hours, re-creating scenes and 
situations from her travels. These 
are situations she observed with 
poker face and apparent disin- 
terest. 

There is another myth about 
Miss Vaughan that deserves ex- 
ploding—the idea that she is a 
“natural” singer with little knowl- 
edge of music. It is an assumption 
made by people who don’t know 
about her years of piano studies. 

While it is true that she was a 
professional singer before her first 
husband induced her to take voice 
lessons, she has, from the begin- 
ning, been equipped with an excel- 
lent knowledge of the mechanics of 
music. She credits much of it to 
training she received at Newark’s 
Arts high school. 

“While I was playing piano in 
the school band,” she said, “I 
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learned to take music apart and 
analyze the notes and put it back 
together again. By doing this, I 
learned to sing differently from all 
the other singers.” 

That is probably the nearest 
thing to an analysis of her style as 
you are likely to get from her. Be- 
yond this, she simply says that she 
sings songs a different way each 
time because she would get bored 
singing them the same way. 

Her skillful, natural, and fre- 
quent changes of key and her use 
of improbable intervals give each 
of her performances a freshness 
and originality unmatched by any 
other singer. With her, enuncia- 
tion is completely subservient to 
music. 

Miss Vaughan doesn’t waste her 
singing. She loves to sing but does 
so only for a purpose. She must 
have an audience she cares about. 
It need not be large. Once, report- 
edly, she sang for an audience of 
one. Shortly after her engagement 
to Atkins, she called him in Chi- 
cago from New York and sang 
one of her best-known ballads, 
Tenderly. 

There are, in fact, times when it 
seems everyone wants to sing but 
Sarah. 

Once, in 1960, she made the 
alarming discovery that her hus- 
band, her maid, and her pianist all 
felt the magnetic pull of the spot- 
light. A member of her accompa- 
nying trio recalls, “Man, those 
trips in the car from one gig to the 
other were something else. We had 
great singing contests, and we tried 
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to get Sarah to be the judge. Each 
one of us would sing his or her 
best number. It was too much, 
now that I think about it. Every- 
body was singing but Sarah. 

“She was just sitting in the cor- 
ner, wishing everybody would shut 
up so she could get some sleep.” 

Sarah Vaughan, or Sassy, or 
Mrs. C. B. Atkins—which will 
emerge in a given situation? 

Most of the early fears are con- 
quered. In their place have come 
problems of adjustment, and some 
new fears. 

But Mrs. Atkins has never 
looked healthier or happier. She 
makes no decision regarding either 
her career or her personal schedule 
without her husband’s approval. 
She is openly adoring of him, and 
obedient to the point of sub- 
servience. Often she sits quietly, 
watching him, hanging onto every 
word. If he asks her to do any- 
thing, she is off like a shot. 

She is almost childlike in her 
anxiety not to displease him. If in 
his absence she goes for a moment 
against his wishes, she is almost 
instantly contrite, hoping he will 
never find out what she has done. 

“T guess I’m too sensitive,” she 


admits. “But I’m so afraid of being 
hurt. I’ve been hurt so much.” 

Onstage, she alternates be- 
tween revealing herself as the 
pixie-ish Sassy and the sedate Miss 
Vaughan. At those moments when 
the old fears and nightmares peek 
through, it is the little church or- 
ganist from Newark who stands 
there with the cloth of her skirt 
between her fingers, holding on 
tightly. It is then that she wants 
to slow the pace and spend more 
time as Mrs. Atkins. 

“What’s the use of having a 
home if you can’t enjoy it?” she 
asked. “Of course, I want to keep 
singing as long as anybody will 
listen. But I want to spend more 
time at home.” 

She is tired of the public de- 
mands on ker and, although she re- 
mains gracious when she is talking 
to them, she resents autograph 
hounds and pushy people gen- 
erally. 

When her husband reminded 
her recently that this was a part of 
her responsibility as a star, she re- 
plied, a little pathetically: 

“Honey, I’m tired of all this. Let 
me just be Mrs. Atkins, and you 
be Sarah Vaughan.” 


JJ) 


New Assignment 


When the lady discovered that her husband was having an affair with 
his secretary, she called the newspaper and reported all the vital data 


for his obituary. 


“When did he die?” the sympathetic reporter asked. 


“He starts tomorrow.” 
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Within the hour, she and her 
husband left the club. | 

Miss Vaughan has developed 
her stony stare to perfection. When 
she uses it, however, it’s “because 
somebody is really dragging me,” 
she said. “Usually, it’s somebody 
who walks up to me and calls me 
Sarah. They don’t know me, and 
they should say Miss Vaughan, or 
Mrs. Atkins, or something. That’s 
what I would do. So I just keep 
walking.” 

The lighter side of Sarah 
Vaughan is something few people 
see, except when she feels particu- 
larly frisky onstage. 

She is, in private life, a mimic 
and comedienne of no mean skill 
who can keep friends entertained 
for hours, re-creating scenes and 
situations from her travels. These 
are situations she observed with 
poker face and apparent disin- 
terest. 

There is another myth about 
Miss Vaughan that deserves ex- 
ploding—the idea that she is a 
“natural” singer with little knowl- 
edge of music. It is an assumption 
made by people who don’t know 
about her years of piano studies. 

While it is true that she was a 
professional singer before her first 
husband induced her to take voice 
lessons, she has, from the begin- 
ning, been equipped with an excel- 
lent knowledge of the mechanics of 
music. She credits much of it to 
training she received at Newark’s 
Arts high school. 

“While I was playing piano in 
the school band,” she said, “I 
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learned to take music apart and 
analyze the notes and put it back 
together again. By doing this, ! 
learned to sing differently from all 
the other singers.” 

That is probably the nearest 
thing to an analysis of her style as 
you are likely to get from her. Be- 
yond this, she simply says that she 
sings songs a different way each 
time because she would get bored 
singing them the same way. 

Her skillful, natural, and fre- 
quent changes of key and her use 
of improbable intervals give each 
of her performances a freshness 
and originality unmatched by any 
other singer. With her, enuncia- 
tion is completely subservient to 
music. 

Miss Vaughan doesn’t waste her 
singing. She loves to sing but does 
so only for a purpose. She must 
have an audience she cares about. 
It need not be large. Once, report- 
edly, she sang for an audience of 
one. Shortly after her engagement 
to Atkins, she called him in Chi- 
cago from New York and sang 
one of her best-known ballads, 
Tenderly. 

There are, in fact, times when it 
seems everyone wants to sing but 
Sarah. 

Once, in 1960, she made the 
alarming discovery that her hus- 
band, her maid, and her pianist all 
felt the magnetic pull of the spot- 
light. A member of her accompa- 
nying trio recalls, “Man, those 
trips in the car from one gig to the 
other were something else. We had 
great singing contests, and we tried 
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to get Sarah to be the judge. Each 
one of us would sing his or her 
best number. It was too much, 
now that I think about it. Every- 
body was singing but Sarah. 

“She was just sitting in the cor- 
ner, wishing everybody would shut 
up so she could get some sleep.” 

Sarah Vaughan, or Sassy, or 
Mrs. C. B. Atkins—which will 
emerge in a given situation? 

Most of the early fears are con- 
quered. In their place have come 
problems of adjustment, and some 
new fears. 

But Mrs. Atkins has never 
looked healthier or happier. She 
makes no decision regarding either 
her career or her personal schedule 
without her husband’s approval. 
She is openly adoring of him, and 
obedient to the point of sub- 
servience. Often she sits quietly, 
watching him, hanging onto every 
word. If he asks her to do any- 
thing, she is off like a shot. 

She is almost childlike in her 
anxiety not to displease him. If in 
his absence she goes for a moment 
against his wishes, she is almost 
instantly contrite, hoping he will 
never find out what she has done. 

“I guess I’m too sensitive,” she 


admits. “But I’m so afraid of being 
hurt. I’ve been hurt so much.” 

Onstage, she alternates be- 
tween revealing herself as _ the 
pixie-ish Sassy and the sedate Miss 
Vaughan. At those moments when 
the old fears and nightmares peek 
through, it is the little church or- 
ganist from Newark who stands 
there with the cloth of her skirt 
between her fingers, holding on 
tightly. It is then that she wants 
to slow the pace and spend more 
time as Mrs. Atkins. 

“What’s the use of having a 
home if you can’t enjoy it?” she 
asked. “Of course, I want to keep 
singing as long as anybody will 
listen. But I want to spend more 
time at home.” 

She is tired of the public de- 
mands on ker and, although she re- 
mains gracious when she is talking 
to them, she resents autograph 
hounds and pushy people gen- 
erally. 

When her husband reminded 
her recently that this was a part of 
her responsibility as a star, she re- 
plied, a little pathetically: 

“Honey, I’m tired of all this. Let 
me just be Mrs. Atkins, and you 
be Sarah Vaughan.” 


New Assignment 


Wen the lady discovered that her husband was having an affair with 
his secretary, she called the newspaper and reported all the vital data 
for his obituary. 
“When did he die?” the sympathetic reporter asked. 
“He starts tomorrow.” 
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—Capsuled Comments 


Crumbling racial barriers, plus a growing 


need for doctors, create unprecedented 
opportunity in a vital profession 


The Future Is Bright 
For Negroes In Medicine 


By DR. W. MONTAGUE COBB 


(Head of the Dept. of Anatomy, Howard U., 
and Editor, Journal of the National Medical Assn.) 


HE SKY is the limit for the 
future of Negroes in medicine. 
To reach it they will have to exert 
themselves as never before. The 
ever growing need for physicians, 
dentists and nurses is the major 
factor creating this unprecedented 
opportunity. Almost as important 
has been the reduction in recent 
years of racial barriers in hitherto 
closed professional areas. 
Inadequacies of preparation 
from the kindergarten up are the 
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principal handicaps Negroes will 
have to overcome. Facing up to 
the realities of frank competition 
with the majority and new focus 
as to the goals to which one should 
aspire in professional careers are 
the main reorientations they will 
have to achieve. Retrogression and 
escapism are the chief dangers they 
must avoid. 

Ever since the examination of 
draftees in World War II revealed 
an alarming amount of physical un- 
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fitness in our population, the coun- 
try has been increasingly health 
conscious. Good health in the peo- 
ple has become recognized as an 
essential national asset and ex- 
traordinary developments in its 
pursuit have occurred in the past 
fifteen years. 

In July 1958 a distinguished 
group of medical consultants to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare reported that expenditures 
for medical research in this country 
can and should reach a billion dol- 
lars a year by 1970. These experts 
stated further that the medical 
schools of today cannot turn out 
enough doctors both to provide 
sufficient staff for a research pro- 
gram of this scale and to meet the 
growing medical care needs of our 
expanding population. Even if 
large funds are provided it seems 
certain that the number of physi- 
cians per 100 thousand population 
will decline during the next twelve 
years. The consultants held that it 
would not be in the public interest 
for the number of physicians of the 
Nation to fall below the ratio of 
132 to each 100,000 persons of the 
population, a ratio which has re- 
mained fairly constant for the past 
30 years. Maintenance of this ratio 
will require the construction of 
from 14 to 20 new medical schools 
at a cost of between 500 million 
and one billion dollars. 

Later in 1958 two public health 
service experts published a report 
showing by the most careful cal- 
culations what will be necessary to 
maintain the 1955 ratio of 132 
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physicians per 100,000 population. 
They concluded that 20 new medi- 
cal schools would have to be added 
to the 82 now existing and the five 
now planned. If this were done, an 
annual number of 12,490 physi- 
cians would be graduated by 1975. 
While there may be differences as 
to the exact number of new schools 
needed, all authorities agree that a 
greatly increased production of 
doctors will be necessary. It fol- 
lows that every American youth 
who can meet the exacting require- 
ments for admission to medical 
school in the future will have a 
much greater chance of being ac- 
cepted than ever before. 

Many racially restrictive barriers 
as such have been formally re- 
moved. Prior to 1948 the annual 
production of Negro physicians 
was dependent upon what the 
writer termed a ghetto arrange- 
ment. This extended into the pat- 
terns of practice they were com- 
pelled to follow. The medical 
schools of Howard University in 
Washington, D. C., and Meharry 
Medical College in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, traditionally have trained 
and continue to train the large ma- 
jority of Negro physicians. The 
annual number of graduates of 
these two schools was about 130 
physicians plus about 10 to 20 who 
would be graduated from medical 
schools in the North and West. The 
Howard and Meharry enrollments 
have recently been increased so 
that they will shortly produce about 
175 physicians annually. Currently, 
about 35 Negro physicians are 
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graduated annually from all other 
medical schools. 

The medical schools of the 
North and West have never had 
formal racial bars, but most of 
them took few or occasional Negro 
students and many would have 
none for long periods. Since these 
schools have been made aware 
through many channels of an actual 
responsibility for increased Negro 
admissions, there are now more 
Negro students enrolled in northern 
and western schools than at any 
time previously. Moreover, numer- 
ous schools state that they would 
be glad to admit more Negro stu- 
dents if they would have more 
qualified applicants. 

Prior to 1948 no medical schools 
in the 17 southern states and the 
District of Columbia, other than 
Howard and Meharry admitted 
Negro students. Today, 14 of those 
schools have opened their doors 
and it may be safely predicted that 
it will be only a matter of time 
before no medical school will re- 
fuse a student solely on account 
of race. It is known that in at least 
five southern schools which have 
not yet acted, a favorable climate 
of opinion for acceptance of col- 
ored students exists and that no 
admissions have been made be- 
cause of the influence of external 
forces. 

Under the old ghetto system a 
Negro medical graduate was forced 
to serve his internship in one of 
about ten approved Negro hospi- 
tals or go without, save for occa- 
sional openings in big northern 


hospitals like Bellevue in New 
York and Cook County in Chi- 
cago. Today, under what is called 
the “matching plan,” nearly all Ne- 
gro medical graduates receive ac- 
ceptances for internship at two, 
three, or even more hospitals, so 
that for the last several years the 
graduates of Howard and Meharry 
alone have been distributed to 
about 55 hospitals for their intern- 
ships. Most of these hospitals have 
been in the North or West, but 
some, like the hospitals of the Uni- 
versity of Texas and the Medical 
College of Virginia, have been in 
the South. 

These increased internship open- 
ings have resulted chiefly from the 
fact that there are about 5,000 
more approved internships than 
medical graduates annually, so that 
many hospitals have foreign phy- 
sicians as interns. More liberal at- 
titudes, however, have definitely 
been a factor. 

What has been true for intern- 
ships also holds for the two to five 
year period of residency training 
beyond the internship in the var- 
ious specialties. 

Increasingly, Negro physicians 
are being recognized with appoint- 
ments of professional grade on the 
faculties of medical schools. This 
is notable in Chicago, Boston, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, New York, Iowa 


City and Oklahoma City. The di- 
rector of clinical research of Seton 
Hall College of Medicine in Jersey 
City, N. J., is a. Negro and the 
author of a new medical textbook. 
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The progress in all these areas 
reflects a growing liberalism. 

By any standard Negro physi- 
cians are too few. The racial group 
constitutes somewhat less than ten 
per cent of the population and 
contributes hardly two per cent of 
the physicians. Although the ratio 
of all physicians to the entire pop- 
ulation is 132 per 100,000 na- 
tionally, 35 states, including all the 
South, are below the national aver- 
age, and the difference between the 
extremes is great, ranging from 290 
per 100,000 in the District of Co- 
lumbia to 65 per 100,000 in Mis- 
sissippi. The proportion of Negro 
physicians to Negro population is 
uniformly below the average and 
even this segment of the population 
continues to grow more rapidly 
than the production of physicians. 
In 1947 there were only 26 fresh- 
man medical students enrolled in 
schools other than Howard and 
Meharry. In 1955 this number was 
52. Although this figure represents 
a doubling of an_ enrollment 
numerically, Negro students still 
represent only about three per cent 
of the total enrollment. 

At the present time the number 
of Negro graduates from all med- 
ical schools is less than 200, a 
number obviously inadequate to 
meet replacements due to death 
and retirement, the demands of 
service in the Armed Forces and 
normal population increase. 

In 1947 only 93 Negro physi- 
cians had become diplomates of 
medical specialty boards. At this 
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writing, 369 have been so certified 
of whom 350 are living. This four- 
fold increase still leaves the per- 
centage of Negro specialists quite 
small in respect to the total number 
of specialists, namely, .6 per cent 
of more than 57,177 diplomates. 

Recent developments in integra- 
tion in education have significantly 
expanded premedical training op- 
portunities for Negro students. It 
will be a long time, however, before 
this can result in large scale in- 
crease in the production of well 
qualified medical school applicants. 
On the one hand, for a consider- 
able period we shall be undergoing 
the pains of transition with all the 
obstacles and resistance involved, 
and on the other, we shall long 
suffer from the past and continuing 
inequities of segregated education 
from the kindergarten up. The need 
faced now is the provision of more 
qualified applicants, who on a com- 
petitive basis can fill all the med- 
ical school openings available to 
Negro students. 

In these painful times of transi- 
tion the youth in high school and 
in college will have to be tougher 
than the ordinary soldier. They 
must make of themselves intellec- 
tual Marines. 

Increasingly, the Negro will have 
to become self-critical so that he 
can properly exploit the new day 
of opportunity which is here. Al- 
ready there are innumerable indi- 
viduals who cannot ascribe sub- 
standard performance on _ their 
parts to the old handicaps. There 
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are signs which indicate that the 
American Negro is attaining the 
maturity to become constructive- 
ly self-critical. A recent sociologi- 
cal book, Black Bourgeoise, was 
a popular success. This work 
pointed out some of the areas in 
which self-criticism can be bene- 
ficial. 

It may be freely stated that the 
Negro physician had not yet given 
the emphasis he should to the con- 
tinuation of professional intellec- 
tual pursuits after material success 
and security have been assured. 
Many external developments will 
in the future assist him in re- 
orientation to the fact that the 
practice of medicine is a profes- 
sion and not a business. 

The practice of medicine in the 
future will become more urban- 
ized. In 1954 there were only about 
160,000 sharecropper families 
left in the South. Negroes have 
moved to the city to stay. Opening 
a practice is no longer the simple 
process of getting a license and 
hanging out a shingle. Sixty-eight 
per cent of young doctors entering 
practice today will go into some 
sort of group or institutional ar- 
rangement. This means that ma- 
terial success will be a little slower 
and individual progress will be sub- 
ject to more exacting competition 
in respect to professional stand- 
ards. We can reasonably expect 
that our established practitioners 
will take more tangible interest in 
the encouragement of high school 
and college students of promise as 
indeed they must do if expanding 
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opportunities are to be fully util- 
ized. 

Fortunately, the need for doctors 
has forced national attention to the 
increased costs of medical educa- 
tion and compulsory postgraduate 
training. The need for financial 
assistance to students and young 
physicians is still but slightly met. 
However, there are many scholar- 
ship, loan and employment oppor- 
tunities available today, which did 
not exist 20 years ago. Many of 
these employment opportunities 
are in scientific areas or of other 
dignified status and have signifi- 
cantly relieved the Negro medical 
student of the necessity of earning 
his way through menial jobs in the 
summer. These sources of financial 
aid are in general open to anyone 
and some of them have been espe- 
cially designated for Negroes. 

The walls of racial discrimina- 
tion have not been razed. They 
have only been breached. Every- 
where in our hospital system prac- 
tices respecting the segregation of 
patients and the acceptance of 
physicians on staffs continue to 
exist. These will require the un- 
remitting attention of the present 
generation and that which will soon 
take its place. 

Unfortunately, there is a tend- 
ency frequently observed to regard 
a foot in the door as an end of the 
problem. One cannot afford to re- 
lax when only a beginning has been 
made. The Negro in the future 
must be mindful that in medicine 
as in other areas, he can easily be 
pushed back by forces opposed to 
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his progress, and, by his own hesi- 
tance to enter completely into the 
competitive life of the professional 
world at large. 

Also, one will note here and 
there a Negro who has made strides 
of promise in professional areas, 
who will imagine himself to have 
grown beyond the race problem 
and feel that in his particular situ- 
ation he cannot afford to recognize 
its existence. Such escapists live in 
a fool’s paradise. One has seen 
racial barriers unexpectedly raised 
against them and noted the alacrity 
with which they run for help to the 
N.A.A.C.P. and other organiza- 
tions with which they had formerly 


refrained from being identified. It 
is never wise to forget on whose 
shoulders one stands. Without or- 
ganizations like the N.A.A.C.P., 
the National Urban League, and 
the National Medical Association, 
it is certain that practically none of 
the recent social progress would 
have been made. 

The field of medicine will be 
wide open for the Negro in the 
future, but he must be alert, full 
of initiative and willing to prove 
himself every step of the way. He 
must also increasingly identify him- 
self with the common problems of 
the community and nation of which 
he is a part. 


aye 


Cause and Fffect 


F LoreNce MILLS, singer, dancer and pantomime genius, was once 
a member of a Broadway troupe of which the whole company was near- 
ly driven out of their wits by a stagehand’s singing of a certain song. All 
day long, this man would be humming, singing, or whistling, but always 
the same melody, which he would only get half-way through, break 
down, and then begin again. Finally Florence decided to get to the root 
of the matter and asked the man why, why, why, he always had to sing 
that song. “Because,” the stagehand explained, “it haunts me.” “No 
wonder,” gasped Miss Mills, “you are always murdering it.” 
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MY 
FIRST 
BOSS 


BY 
RALPH McGILL 


(Reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly) 


ARLY in 1919 the war-swol- 
len U. S. Marine Corps noti- 
fied its “duration” enlisted 

men that those who planned to re- 
turn to school could apply for dis- 
charge on that basis. Certain papers 
of recommendation and, | believe, 
an oath of intent had to be provid- 
ed. Mine was filed, declaring a pur- 
pose to return to Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity at Nashville, Tennessee, 
where I had been a freshman at 
the time of enlistment, and I was 
discharged about mid-March. 

It was too late to enter spring 
term, but I went to Nashville and 
arranged to be on hand in Septem- 
ber. I also applied for a student 
loan and put my name on the list 
of those who would need part- 
time jobs. After a brief visit with 
former classmates, I went on to my 
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A distinguished Southern edi- 
tor and writer describes his first 
job as an adult under a fore- 
man who was a fine and com- 
passionate human being—and 
a Negro 


home at Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

There, through my father’s as- 
sistance, I got a job. It was one 
about which I often find myself 
thinking today, as the deep-South 
racial tensions, fanned by unrea- 
soning fanaticism and exploited 
recklessly and cynically by politi- 
cians, take on preposterous pro- 
portions. I was the only white 
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member of the working crew with 
which I had a job, and the fore- 
man was, of course, a Negro. I 
worked with him from late March 
through August, and it was a 
pleasant and rewarding summer. 

My father was a minor officer 
and sales manager of a small heat- 
ing and roofing company in Chat- 
tanooga. The approaching reces- 
sion of 1920 was beginning to be 
felt, and there were not many sum- 
mer jobs. I wanted one which 
would be out-of-doors hard work, 
as in the fall I intended to try for 
the football team. After three days 
of job hunting my father looked 
at my discouraged face and said, 
“One of the roofing crews is short 
a man.” 

“Could I have it?” I asked. 

“It’s Charlie’s,” he said. “You 
mind working under him?” 

“No,” I said, “Charlie’s fine.” 

The real rough work of roofing 
was done by Negroes, with white 
sheet-metal workers doing the 
flashing and ventilating jobs. 

Charlie White was hump- 
backed man, quite black, of in- 
determinate age. He must have 
been in his early sixties. His arms, 
I suppose, were no longer than 
average, but because of his hump, 
which caused him to seem to be 
thrown forward in posture, the 
arms dangled and appeared, at 
least to my boy’s eyes, abnormally 
long. Despite his deformity he had 
powerful arms and was as agile 
as anyone else. He had a deeply 
lined face and an almost aquiline 
nose. His bright, quizzical eyes 
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gave him a quaint, almost elfin 
look. I remembered that the first 
time I saw him, years before, I was 
startled by a sort of coincidence. I 
had just finished reading The 
Hunchback Of Notre Dame, and 
when I walked to the back of the 
shop and saw Charlie, I was, for 
a moment, almost afraid. But then 
he came over and asked me who I 
was, and i saw he was just a kind 
man with a humped back. On days 
of heavy rain the roofing crews 
would come into the shop, and 
Charlie, when he saw me there, 
would always have some pleasant 
word with me. So, when my father 
said it would be Charlie’s crew, I 
told him it would be fine. He 
nodded and added, “You'll come 
in with me early tomorrow.” 

In these last several years of ten- 
sions I have tried hard to recollect 
any rationalization | may have 
gone through about working with 
a Negro roofing crew. I have been 
unable to recall any. Now and 
then, in the weeks that followed 
my going on the job, the president 
and chief owner of the company, 
a smug sort of man who wore a 
collar later to be made famous by 
Herbert Hoover, would see us 
come in from an early finish on a 
job. Two or three times he stopped 
me and said, “How are you and 
Charlie getting on?” “Fine,” I'd 
say. I recall he had a somewhat 
questioning look on his face. It 
never occurred to me that he was 
probing for some answer about 
how it felt to be working with, 
and under the direction of, a Ne- 
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gro, not a common experience. 

Certainly I was asking myself no 
questions on that first morning 
when I went down to begin the 
job. We—my parents and I—were 
from east Tennessee farm back- 
grounds and Scottish and Welsh 
ancestry. We were strict Presby- 
terians, with prayers at meals and 
Bible reading at night. On the 
farm, from which we had moved 
to Chattanooga, any house help 
we had was from the white tenants 
on the place. I did not see a Negro 
until I was six years old. I was 
never taught any prejudice about 
them since that was not according 
to Scripture. I knew, in school, of 
course, that many boys thought 
otherwise, but somehow it always 
seemed some problem of their 
own. 

So I wasn’t bothered when I 
went to work. Nor was I troubled 
during that pleasant summer, 
though the work was dirty and 
hard and often exhausting. 

Charlie was waiting by the old 
Ford truck, and three Negro men, 
all older than I, were standing 
nearby talking. The truck was 
loaded with shingle-width bales of 
composition roofing, ladders, sec- 
tions of gutters, sheets of galva- 
nized iron and two fire pots of the 
kind used by sheet-metal workers 
to heat their soldering irons. The 
talk was desultory. Charlie teased 
me a bit, saying that he doubted if 
a college boy could do the work 
without ‘“white-eying,” a phrase 
used to describe being overcome 
by heat. I told him that once, 


when I was about thirteen and 
was -spending the summer back on 
my grandfather’s farm, I had 
white-eyed pitching hay into a loft 
on a very hot afternoon. My uncle 
had told me the phrase had come 
into use because when a person 
collapsed from the heat the eyes 
rolled back until only the whites 
showed. Charlie asked me a few 
questions, and I told him I wanted 
to get my legs and back in shape 
for football. He chuckled and 
said, “Imagine that.” I went on to 
tell him I had played guard as a 
freshman and explained how im- 
portant it was for a lineman to 
have good legs. He found this 
amusing, chuckling over it. And I 
guess, in retrospect, he had a right 
to be amused. 

The first job was to roof a new 
house, a single-story one and not 
too large. Charlie backed the truck 
up close by the house. Then he 
and two of the other Negroes put 
up two ladders, tied on carpenters’ 
aprons with pockets for the roof- 
ing nails, filled them about half 
full, took their hammers and heavy 
scissors, and went up to the roof. 
The third Negro, the youngest, 
and I were to carry the baled shin- 
gles up the ladders to the roof as 
they were needed. It looked sim- 
ple. One balanced a bundle on a 
shoulder and, holding it lightly 
with the finger tips, climbed on 
up with it. One of the men had 
such a fine sense of balance he 
could go right up without putting 
a hand to the load until he was at 
the top and had to put it on the 
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roof. But for me, it was difficult. 
The bundle bit into my shoulder, 
and the roughness of the edges 
chafed my neck and cheek. On the 
first trip up I almost fell backward 
with it. But I persevered. I knew 
they, and especially Charlie, were 
watching me. 

They may have had some ques- 
tions about my willingness to do a 
full share of work. And Charlie, 
though he never said 


of pitch with block and rope. The 
“cooker,” a dirty monster coated 
with glistening tar spilled on it 
from past jobs, had to be set up, 
fired, and filled with lumps of tar 
cut from their containers. 

The roof first had to be covered 
with a composition material which 
had a feltlike texture and smelled 
of tar. It came in rolls. Once it was 
down, the whole thing was covered 

with hot pitch, 


so, must have 
thought I was a fool 
talking about work- 


ing to strengthen my “A ploughman on_ his 
igher than a 
gentleman on his knees.” 


legs. Late that day | (95,/8 


he said to me, as I 
started to climb, 
“This sorta thing will 
help your legs.” I 


spread with mops. 
In the worst rags of 
old work shoes to be 
found, our feet 
wrapped in sacking, 
we toiled like de- 
mons in the smoke 
and heat, spreading 
the hot pitch. There 


FRANKLIN 


looked down at him, 

but his face was impassive. That 
night when we came in, Charlie 
walked over with me toward my 
father, who was looking at us in- 
quiringly. “This young man,” he 
said, “he is goin’ to be a good 
helper, yes, sir, a good one.” 

I think I was. I began to look 
forward to the days and my ride 
out to the jobs beside Charlie. We 
talked endlessly. At noon we ate 
our packages of lunch together. 
He talked to me about the trade 
of roofing as if he believed I would 
follow it. He had a strong, honest 
pride in his work because he was 
expert at it. 

The worst part of the work for 
me was the tar and gravel roofs. 
They meant pulling up huge 
buckets of gravel and smaller ones 
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could be no delay. 
Nor could the pitch be too thin or 
too thick. Charlie, a hunched, 
black Mephistopheles with his own 
mop, tarred and sticky, was every- 
where, directing here, giving a spot 
there a needed touch. The gravel 
had to be spread into the first coat- 
ing of still soft tar. And that, too, 
was fast and demanding. And then 
came another pouring and spread- 
ing of tar. It was furious, back- 
breaking, arm-wearing work, and 
the heat was sometimes dreadful. 
But none of us white-eyed, not 
even in August when the thermom- 
eter was around ninety-five in the 
shade. 

By midsummer I realized I had 
become very fond of Charlie and 
he of me. Neither of us expressed 
it, but we knew that each of us 
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understood. Two or three times 
when we were too late getting in 
from some distant job to go into 
the shop, which would be closed, 
Charlie took me to his house. His 
wife was a large, motherly woman 
who always had a pitcher of iced 
tea and graham crackers waiting. 
They had no children. We’d sit on 
Charlie’s small front porch, with 
the summer dusk about us, and 
drink the tea, grateful for the end 
of the day and the departure of 
the sun. There were houses crowd- 
ed close on either side, and their 
occupants, too, were on_ the 
porches seeking coolness. It al- 
ways seemed to me that Charlie 
talked a little louder than usual, to 
be sure they would hear. He would 
talk of the job, and he never failed 
to brag mightily about me, declar- 
ing I was the best helper a man 
could have. I had caught on quick, 
he vowed, and could make a good 
roofer if I wanted to. He never 
mentioned my legs, after the first 
day, and I was grateful for that. 

In my last week on the job we 
both began to talk sadly of my 
quitting to go off to school at Nash- 
ville. I, of course, was eager but 
had a real regret at parting with 
him. He knew I had to have a job 
there and that I would borrow 
some money. I had explained the 
student loan system. He worried, 
as did I, that I hadn’t saved more 
out of my pay. He was inclined to 
blame my spending habits on my 
having been in the Marines. 

There were to be two or three 
days between my quitting and my 


departure on the Dixie Flyer. It 
came through around midnight, 
and Charlie insisted he would bring 
the old truck out and take me and 
my trunk down to the station. He 
came about ten thirty. My parents 
and I were sitting on the front 
porch, waiting. Charlie was wear- 
ing a neat, dark suit of what cer- 
tainly was not summer material. 
He spoke to my mother in an old- 
fashioned Chesterfieldian manner, 
and then he and I carried the trunk 
out and into the truck. He waited 
there while I went back and bade 
my parents good-by. 

I climbed into the familiar front 
seat, with the old smell of tarred 
composition roofing about it, and 
we went to the station, saying little. 
We checked the trunk and then 
stood outside talking, since the 
waiting rooms were segregated. 
Mostly we recollected amusing 
things about some of the jobs and 
some of the near-accidents. 

The train came, backing in as it 
did at Chattanooga’s old Union 
Station, and it was time to go. We 
talked over by the gates. I looked 
at him and he at me. Suddenly he 
moved up and put his arms around 
me and I put mine about him, feel- 
ing, with a sort of shock, the hard 
thrust of the hump on his back. 
“Don’t forget me,” he said. “I'll 
never forget you, Charlie,” I said. 
“You are one of the finest men 
I’ve ever known.” 

He stepped back, reached in his 
inside coat pocket, and took out 
an envelope. 

“Don’t you open this till you get 
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on the train,” he said, “and it’s out 
of the station.” 

We shook hands, with the peo- 
ple who were waiting for arrivals 
looking on curiously, and I turned 
so he wouldn’t see my eyes and 
walked hurriedly up the train to 
my car. 

When the train was out of the 
station, I opened the envelope. 
There was a folded five-dollar bill 
and a scrawled note. “For my help- 
er to spend at school,” it read. It 
was then I wept. 

I wrote Charlie and thanked 
him, and later I wrote him about 
making the first football squad. I 
told him the legs were strong from 
climbing ladders. My father wrote 
me that Charlie read the letters to 


his crew and made his new helper, 
a young Negro, unhappy with 
stories of his coll>ge helper. 

During the Christmas holidays I 
went to see him, disturbed to hear 
he had been sick during November 
with pneumonia but had gone to 
work. He was bright and gay and 
pleased with the present I had 
brought. His wife had baked a 
chocolate cake for me. 

In January I had a letter from 
my father. Charlie had gone home 
ill again and had died two days 
later of a second attack of pneu- 
monia. I sat there in the fraternity 
house room, remembering him 
with his arms tight about me at the 
station and hearing him say, “Don’t 
forget me.” 


Unfinished Business 


The issue of the rights and status of our colored citizens is our small 
share of a world-wide problem. The four hundred years’ dominance of 
men of white skin is ending. The vast colored majority of mankind is 
seeking the opportunity and the respect that white people have been 
lucky enough to enjoy for so long—sometimes at the colored people’s 
expense. But, within this world-wide crisis, we in America, with our 
colored minority, have a major role to play—for good or evil. “The un- 
finished work” that Lincoln left us, of creating a society in which all 
men can hold up their heads as equals and self-respecting citizens, can 
never be accomplished unless there are enough white men and women 
who resist in the core of their being the moral evil of treating any of 
God’s children as essentially inferior. —Adlai Stevenson 

First A. Powell Davies Memorial Lecture 
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The American Theatre 


Needs Desegregating, Too 


By LORRAINE HANSBERRY 
(Reprinted from Theatre Arts) 


WAS visited some weeks ago 

by a young actress, a member 

of the cast of a quite successful 
Broadway show, who had herself 
won considerable praise from crit- 
ics and audiences . . . She was 
twenty-four, deeply talented, pro- 
foundly dedicated to her work, 
possessed of a vigorous Broadway 
credit and—a Negro. 

So we spoke at length of her 
career, Had she, for instance, had 
offers of other work when the cur- 
rent show closed? “Well,” she told 
me between two sighs, “there is a 
fall-coming show that I was called 
in to read for. It turned out to be 
an opportunity to play Young Ne- 
gro Problem again.” She explained 
discerningly that an American au- 
thor, on the incomplete, if desper- 
ately welcome, rebound from ster- 
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eotypes, had written a part for 
someone who was to make an en- 
trance as a Social Question and 
exit as a Social Question. And that 
swiftly. 

... As an actress she wanted to 
know how it was possible to inter- 
pret humanly that which was 
simply devoid of human definition. 
When would contemporary dram- 
atists not be afraid to invest 
Negro characters with ordinary hu- 
man complication, now that, to 
some degree, more overtly obnox- 
ious traditions had started to fade? 

Thinking of her excellent notices 
in the current show, I asked if what 
she had described had really been 
the only sign of future work. She 
laughed and replied, “Oh, no. I had 
a television call to read for a tradi- 
tional. Not a maid; the other cate- 
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gory, the ‘native girl’ bit. And, 
thought I, a job is a job. So I got 
the script, studied the lines, and 
went to the reading. And I read: 
‘Me sit on me hummock and me 
tink me hear sounds in de night and 
den . . .’ I finally just choked up 
on it, and closed the book and 
thanked the people for hearing me, 
and left. I just can’t make that 
scene any more, my dear. Dis here 
native is tired of sittin’ on de hum- 
mock!” 

When she departed I was left to 
reflect on the general situation of 
Negroes in the American theatre. 
The authors of the two plays we 
had discussed were not singularly 
stupid or untalented people; the 
question was larger and deeper 
than their mere inadequacy in deal- 
ing with certain kinds of character- 
ization. They had been trapped 
creatively by an old, monumental- 
ly encompassing and deeply en- 
trenched legacy from history. 

The sixteenth-century spirit of 
mercantile expansionism that swept 
Europe, and gave rise to colonial 
conquest and the European slave 
trade, was also father of a modern 
concept of racism. The concept 
made it possible to render the Afri- 
can a “commodity” in the minds of 
white men, and to alienate the con- 
science of the rising European hu- 
manism from identification with 
the victims of that conquest and 
slave trade. In order to accommo- 
date programs of commerce and 
empire on a scale never before 
known in history, the Negro had to 
be placed arbitrarily outside the 
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pale of recognizable humanity in 
the psychology of Europeans and, 
eventually, of white America. 

Neither his soul nor his body 
was to be allowed to evoke empa- 
thy. He was to be—and, indeed, 
became, in a created mentality of 
white men—some grotesque ex- 
pression of the mirth of nature; a 
fancied, static vestige of the pri- 
meval past; an external exotic who, 
unlike men, would not bleed when 
pricked nor revenge when wronged. 
Thus, for three centuries in Europe 
and America alike, buffoonery or 
villainy was his only permissible 
role in the halls of entertainment or 
drama. And notwithstanding the 
few later exceptions in Europe (the 
most distinguished, of course, being 
the career of Ira Aldridge, an 
American-born Negro actor of the 
nineteenth century who toured Eu- 
rope in Shakespearean companies 
and achieved considerable recogni- 
tion), in America the sight or even 
the notion of a Negro gripped in 
the complex agonies of a Hamlet 
outraged a cultural legend as today 
it yet embarrasses it. 

That is why, 140 years ago, lo- 
cal hoodlums descended on the 
African Repertory Theatre Com- 
pany at Bleecker and Mercer 
Streets in New York City, and 
harassed its actors and audiences 
out of existence. And that is why 
Negroes are not integrated in our 
theatre today. 

It is this old historical situation 
that confronts a theatre, some of 
whose dramatists are currently baf- 
fled by Negro character, and 
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whose producers and their recep- 
tionists are reduced to rudeness or 
apologetic embarrassment as they 
face the miraculously stubborn and 
increasing battalion of dark, hope- 
ful faces among the multitude of 
other hopeful faces in their famous 
outer offices. 

Presumably talent, all talent, is 
as good for the theatre as democ- 
racy is for a democratic nation. But 
to say so is to ignore that breath- 
lessness and perplexed expression 
in the countenance of our theatre 
as it asks, over and over again, 
“What can realistically be done 
about integrating the Negro in the 
theatre, given the present racial 
climate in the United States?” 

The question implies that to in- 
tegrate Negro actors in most dra- 
matic situations is to perpetrate a 
social lie and invalidate the respon- 
sibility of art. It also has a way 
of starting at the point where ar- 
tistic questions are relevant. It 
rather sneakily ignores a stupen- 
dous area where “art” has nothing 
to do with discrimination in the 
theatre. 

For instance, I have never had 
the experience of purchasing a 
ticket from a Negro in a Broadway 
box office; I cannot imagine it to 
be a matter of either art or quali- 
fication, since, I can testify from 
personal experience, short-tem- 
peredness is not limited to white 
people, and it is that trait, we have 
all come to assume, that is the 
prime qualification for those leg- 
endary posts. Nor have I ever pur- 
chased a box of mints, or received 
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my program, from a Negro lobby 
vendor or usher. And, to proceed 
to more important areas, I have 
not, in my wanderings backstage, 
found my 10 per cent represented 
in the handling of flats, lights or 
properties, or calling time to the 
actors. Only on the rarest of occa- 
sions have i spotted Negroes in the 
orchestra pits (I believe only at 
New York’s City Center does that 
phenomenon occur with even min- 
imal regularity); and never, of 
course, wielding the baton, despite 
the lingering legend of a certain 
people’s acute ‘‘musicalbility.” 
Similar observations may be made 
of the chorus lines in our musical 
comedies. 

As for the situation among other 
echelons of the theatre—the actors, 
writers and directors—I think only 
the first two deserve more concen- 
trated thought than the categories 
already covered. Directors should 
be men or women who are suffi- 
ciently talented to have works of 
art put under their direction. I can- 
not believe that their height, diet, 
place of birth, or race will affect 
those talents. Naturally it is to be 
desired that a director have ade- 
quate cultural reference to his 
script, but intelligence dictates that 
we do not hesitate to appoint plays 
with Japanese settings to Ameri- 
cans, or American settings to de- 
cidedly English directors, and so 
on. When they are good directors 
they direct well; when they are 
poor ones they direct poorly. I 
have never been able to tell by the 
quality of a mounting what kind 
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of accent a director has; only 
whether or not he has done a pro- 
fessional and imaginative piece of 
work. It would, indeed, take an 
imaginative piece or argument to 
show how or why it should be 
different for Negro directors. 

The question of the employment 
of Negro actors, however, does 
raise interesting questions, which, 
it may be argued, in a different so- 
ciological atmosphere would be 
only minor questions of production 
techniques. But at the moment a 
fascinating and revealing dichot- 
omy exists within the theatre’s most 
literate circles with regard to the 
use of Negro actors. People who 
are most bored and outraged by 
what they call Ibsenesque or Shav- 
ian “boxes” on the imagination of 
the contemporary theatre, who long 
for fancy and illusion to take utter 
command, who can deliver whole 
sermons on the Philistinism of 
breaking “real eggs” on stage, very 
often are, astonishingly enough, 
among the first to shout betrayal 
of “realistic” attitudes if one 
speaks of putting a Negro actor 
into a non-Negro role. 

It is most curious. Whoever said, 
for instance, that Queen Titania 
was white—or anything else? Or 
the incidental postman, policeman, 
clerk or schoolmate in that con- 
temporary play? Or all the people 
in New York City crowd scene 
that is allegedly in Times Square. 
It takes rather more of a trick to 
imagine a good many urban Amer- 
ican scenes without Negroes than 
with them. 
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But, above all, to defend a color 
barrier in the theatre is to ignore 
or argue against its essence, which 
has always been illusion. We do 
not get the blind to play the blind, 
or infants to play infants. Nor do 
we move Southern mansions or 
oceans on stage. It is not neces- 
sary. Our theatre must attain a 
sufficient degree of maturity and 
sophistication to put aside arti- 
ficial barriers, to acknowledge that 
any truly qualified actor, Negro 
or white, who is made up properly, 
can do the job. I am speaking, 
of course, of roles that specify 
particular skin and hair coloring. 
When such matters are irrelevant 
rather than intrinsic, they should 
be viewed for what they are, and 
not be made the imagined basis 
for such barriers. 

With regard to Negro writers, 
the theatre is yet saddled with the 
notion that their materials are nec- 
essarily parochial, and consequent- 
ly without interest to the general 
theatregoing public. It is a difficult 
attitude to prove by looking back 
over the last six or seven years, 
when a fast total of three scripts by 
Negro writers was allowed to reach 
the Broadway stage for judgment 
by the public. 

The Negro, as primarily pre- 
sented in the past, has never ex- 
isted on land or sea. It has seldom 
been a portrait of men, only a por- 
trait of a concept, and that concept 
has been a romance and no other 
thing. By its very nature white su- 
premacy longed for the content- 
ment of the Negro with “his place”; 
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one is always eager to believe that 
somebody else is exhilarated by 
“plenty of nuttin’.” Since real-life 
Negroes—with their history of in- 
surrection, “underground railways,” 
mass enlistments in the Union 
army, petitions, delegations, organ- 
izations, press and literature and 
even music of protest—have failed 
to oblige, the white writer, in the 
main, has not failed to people his 
“Negro world” with Negroes who 
did not seem to know that slavery 
was intolerable, or that the subse- 
quent and lingering oppression was 
a form of hell on earth. 

Thus, in the make-believe do- 
mains of Porgy and Brutus Jones, 
only the foibles of other Negroes 
are assaulted; otherwise the heady 
passions of this particular happy 
breed are committed only to sex, 
liquor and mysteriously motivated 
ultra violence, usually over “dis or 
dat womans.” A larger scale of 
dreams and anguish eluded their 
creators, and showed some other- 
wise great creative imaginations to 
be incapable of the recognition of 
the universal complexity of hu- 
mankind. 

This does not imply that malice 
has always been the intent. It 
would be as foolish to think that 
Mark Twain or Mrs. Stowe tried 
to defeat their own humanist pro- 
tests as to suppose that Marc Con- 
nelly, in a different vein, ever 
dreamed that he was writing a ra- 
cist document in The Green Pas- 
tures. Rather, it is a matter of 
partially innocent cultural heritage 
that, out of its own needs, was 
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eager to believe in the colossal 
charm, among other things, of 
“childlike” peoples. From that no- 
tion, presumably, came the tend- 
ency to find non-Negro dramatic 
and musical materials rendered 
“quaint” when performed by “all- 
colored casts.” From such an as- 
tonishing idea we have been treas- 
ured with the likes of “Carmen 
Jones” in the past, and will un- 
doubtedly be treated to something 
like “Honeychile Tosca” in the fu- 
ture before it is exhausted. 

Finally, I think that American 
writers have already begun to be- 
lieve what I suspect has always 
been one of the secrets of fine art: 
that there are no simple men. 

Chinese peasants and Congolese 
soldiers make drastic revolutions in 
the world while the obtuse and 
myth-accepting go on reflecting on 
the “inscrutability and eternal pla- 
cidity” of those people. I believe 
that when the blinders are dropped, 
it will be discovered that while an 
excessively poignant Porgy was be- 
ing instilled in generations of 
Americans, his truer-life counter- 
part was ravaged by longings that 
were, and are, in no way alien to 
those of the rest of mankind, and 
that bear within them the stuff of 
truly great art. He is waiting yet 
for those of us who will but look 
more carefully into his eyes, and 
listen more intently to his solilo- 
quies. 

We must not be intimidated by 
the residue of the past; the world 
is paying too large a price for the 
deception of those centuries; each 
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hour that flies teaches that Porgy 
is as much inclined to hymns of 
sedition as to lullabies and love 
songs; he is profoundly compli- 
cated and interesting; everywhere 
he is making his own sounds in the 
night. 

I believe that it is within the 


cultural descendants of Twain and 
Whitman and Melville and O’Neill 
to listen and absorb them, along 
with the totality of the American 
landscape, and give back their find- 
ings in new art to the great and 
vigorous institution that is the 
American theatre. 


Great Expectations 


“I am constantly amazed at the qualities we expect in Negroes. No 
race has ever offered another such high regard. We expect Negroes 
to be wiser than we are, more tolerant than we are, braver, more 
dignified than we, more self-controlled and self-disciplined. We even 
demand more talent from them than from ourselves. A Negro must 
be ten times as gifted as a white to receive equal recognition. We 
expect Negroes to have more endurance than we in athletics, more 
courage in defeat, more rhythm and versatility in music and dancing, 
more controlled emotion in theatre. We expect them to obey rules 
of conduct we flout, to be more courteous, more gallant, more proud, 
more steadfast. In a word, while maintaining that Negroes are inferior 
to us, by our unquestioning faith in them we prove our conviction that 
they are superior in many fields, even fields we are presumed to be 
trained and conditioned in and they are not.’”—John Steinbeck in The 


Saturday Review. 
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HOYT W. FULLER and DORIS E. SAUNDERS 


Journeys 


A journey can lead to all sorts of things literary. Or so it would 
seem from the experiences of two trenchant writers, both ladies, 
by the way . . . Young Barbara Gardner, a Chicagoan for the 
past seven years, undertook a sentimental journey to her native 
Black Mountain (in North Carolina, that is) to see her aging 
grandmother. Barbara found Grandma doing tolerably well, thank 
you, but the return home was otherwise “disillusioning’—to use 
Barbara’s own word for it. Back in Chicago, she did a piece for 
a local paper on the journey, which was brought to the attention of 
a publisher. The publisher was so impressed that he asked Barbara 
to write a book, which she is doing. The working title of the book, 
due on the bookshelves in the fall, is Black Mountain Odyssey, 
and Barbara says it will be in the nature of ‘a higher-quality 
Peyton Place.” Barbara wrote our piece on Sarah Vaughan. 

The other traveler, Almena Lomax (she of the pungent wit and 
penetrating pen), made a journey that was in only the barest meas- 
ure sentimental. The renowned editor and mainstay of the late la- 
mented Los Angeles Tribune, Mrs. Lomax packed up her belong- 
ings—including her brood of six robust youngsters—and headed 
South. Why would any woman in her right mind trade the com- 
parative safety and freedom of California for the perils and restric- 
tions of Alabama? Well, Mrs. Lomax chose the college town of 
Tuskegee Institute to prove—as she put it—‘“‘that I was still sane.” 
But going South was a matter of conscience and conviction. “I 
reasoned that I would find what I sought in the South, a ‘sense of 
community’ which the ‘neither fish nor fowl,’ legally integrated, 
actually segregated, existence of the Northern Negro denies him.” 
The above quote is from the article, “Journey To The Beginning,” 
in which Mrs. Lomax described her pilgrimage in an April issue 
of The Nation . . . Now settled in Tuskegee Institute, Mrs. 
Lomax is hard at work on her own magazine, patterned after The 
Nation, and called The Tribune. It will be published monthly. 
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Book Notes 


As Robert Penn Warren points out in The Legacy Of The Civil 
War (Random House, $2.75), in addition to the tremendous sense 
of “union” which the civil war established for the states involved, 
slavery was abolished. Whether this was what was intended or not 
at the outset, that slavery was abolished for all time in the United 
States is an established fact. This is a canny little book, full of wit 
and sage observations about the relationship of the war between the 
states to the world in which we find ourselves today. 


For those Civil War buffs who are particularly interested in the 
role of the Negro soldier in the conflict, Michigan State University 
Press has brought out Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s Army Life 
In A Black Regiment ($4.50), with an introduction by Howard 
Mumford Jones. Higginson commanded the first group of Negro 
soldiers authorized by Congress, the First South Carolina Volun- 
teers. He was an ardent abolitionist, a friend of John Brown and 
the man of whom it has been said: “‘He met a Slave; he made him 
a Man.” His memoirs were originally published in 1870 and have 
long been out of print. Michigan State University has performed 
a service in making this book available again. 


The play, A Raisin In The Sun, by Lorraine Hansberry, has 
recently been published in paperback form (Signet, .50). Winner 
of the New York Drama Critics Circle Award and now a Columbia 
Motion Picture release, the script of the play catches the full flavor 
of the spoken word. If you have seen either the play or the movie, 
reading this will bring it all back pleasurably. If you have not seen 
it, then by all means read it. Lorraine Hansberry knows how peo- 
ple talk and transfers idiom to the printed page. 


Poppy Cannon, the widow of the late Walter White, is not only 
a gourmet but also a seasoned traveler. In the chunky volume, 
Poppy Cannon’s Eating European—A broad And At Home (Dou- 
bleday, $4.95), she has captured both the romance of travel and 
the joy of dining well. For armchair travelers, or real ones, this 
book is a delight. One warning—if you are a weight watcher, give 
this book to a friend. It would be torture to read it yourself. 

Lillian Rogers Parks’ controversial book, My Thirty Years Back- 
stairs At The White House, will be excerpted in the July NEGRO 
Dicest. The witty and informative book appeared on the New 
York Times best-seller list. 
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An eminent African leader describes the new role 
white men can play in independent Africa 


THE WHITE MAN’S FUTURE 
IN AFRICA 


BY 
KWAME NKRUMAH 
President of the Republic of Ghana 
(Reprinted by special permission from Foreign Affairs) 


HE years since the war have 

brought a staggering change in 
the tempo of African development. 
Vast new economic resources have 
been opened up, export incomes 
have soared. The whole area has 
been spanned with new links and 
communications; where else, I 
wonder, has the airplane drawn to- 
gether so much that formerly was 
isolated? Education has advanced, 
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new African universities have been 
founded. Above all, political ideas 
are on the march. In 1939, apart 
from the special case of the Union 
of South Africa, only one African 
state — Liberia — was completely 
independent. Today 27 are inde- 
pendent, while others stand on the 
threshold. And everywhere men 
and women are beginning to 
search consciously for political 
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means to solve their problems and 
advance their hopes. 

This is a general situation which 
I feel we in Ghana can, without 
presumption, help to interpret. As 
a country we have shared intimate- 
ly in all the major developments of 
postwar Africa. New prosperity 
has flowed into Ghana due to high 
postwar commodity prices. In 
Ghana, too, this wealth has been 
used for sustained development 
and, with special emphasis, for ed- 
ucation. Ghana is the site of one of 
Africa’s great new universities. 
And Ghana has been a spearhead 
of African political advance. The 
agitation for full self-government 
goes back many decades in our 
history; but the last decisive phase 
of the struggle opened as late as 
1948. After that, it took only a 
little more than eight years to 
bring Ghana to complete inde- 
pendence. 

Our sense of sharing in the pro- 
found, creative movements of 
change in Africa has been en- 
hanced by our experiences at the 
recent meeting of independent Af- 
rican states held in Accra—the 
first such conference ever to be 
convened on African soil. I had the 
honor to preside at this meeting of 
statesmen from Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, 
Tunisia and the United Arab Re- 
public, and . . . I feel I can ad- 
vance a genuine interpretation of 
some aspects of what we called at 
our conference the “African per- 
sonality,” and also of the African 
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approach to world problems. 

There are, above all, three traits 
that should be stressed . . . The 
first is our desire to see Africa free 
and independent. The second is 
our determination to pursue for- 
eign policies based upon non- 
alignment. The third is our urgent 
need for economic development. 
There is no area in Africa today 
where these three points are not on 
the agenda of politics. 

. . . We believe, as do Ameri- 
cans, that to be self-governing is 
one of the inalienable rights of 
man. In Africa, if peoples are to be 
truly independent, their govern- 
ments must reflect the fact that in 
all parts of the continent the over- 
whelming majority of the popula- 
tion are native-born Africans. 
Even in countries of considerable 
European settlement, such as 
Southern Rhodesia, nine-tenths of 
the people are African. When. 
therefore, at our recent conference, 
we called for an end to colonial- 
ism, we were doing no more thar 
stating our belief that the fact o! 
a vast African majority should be 
accepted as the basis of govern- 
ment in Africa. 

It is important to underline this 
point of majority rights. We are 
often accused of black nationalism, 
of racialism in reverse. I think | 
can honestly speak for my own 
government when I say that we are 
more concerned with a fundamen- 
tal human right than with any par- 
ticular color of skin... 

We can claim, I think, that in 
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Ghana there is ease and natural- 
ness of contact and genuine mu- 
tual respect between people of dif- 
ferent races . We certainly 
do not intend to project into our 
foreign policy a racialism we do 
not practice at home. But we can- 
not accept racialism in reverse and 
reconcile ourselves to the pro- 
longed rule in Africa of minute 
minorities of alien stock. 

. . . We at our African confer- 
ence proposed a phased political 
transfer of power. We asked for 
the fixing of definite dates for early 
independence and called upon the 
administering Powers to take rapid 
steps to implement the provisions 
of the United Nations Charter and 
the political aspirations of the peo- 
ple, namely, self-determination and 
independence. These steps should, 
in my view, include a greatly ac- 
celerated and enlarged program of 
education and technical training, 
the opening up systematically of 
new opportunities for Africans in 
agriculture and industry and a 
rapid growth of African participa- 
tion in the country’s political life. 
They would restore what we be- 
lieve is most lacking in Africa’s 
plural societies—and that is the 
element of confidence and hope on 
the part of the African majority .. . 

. .. Perhaps after Africa’s con- 
centrated experience of total co- 
lonial control you might expect 
the pendulum to swing back to- 
wards a total rejection of the 
colonial Powers and all their 
works. Statements have been made 
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in Europe and America that “the 
whole African continent will be 
lost to freedom.” It is, therefore, 
important to clear up some of 
these misunderstandings which 
give a totally false picture of the 
mood of emergent Africa. At this 
point, inevitably, we come to the 
question of what is really meant 
by Africa’s claim to base its for- 
eign policy upon the principle of 
“non-alignment.” 

. . . Non-alignment does not im- 
ply indifference to the great issues 
of our day. It does not imply iso- 
lationism. It is in no way anti- 
Western; nor is it anti-Eastern. 
The greatest issue of our day is 
surely to see that there is a tomor- 
row. For Africans especially there 
is a particular tragedy in the risk 
of thermonuclear destruction. Our 
continent has come but lately to 
the threshold of the modern world. 
The opportunities for health and 
education and a wider vision which 
other nations take for granted are 
barely within the reach of our peo- 
ple. And now they see the risk that 
all this richness of opportunity 
may be snatched away by destruc- 
tive war. In any war, the strategic 
areas of the world would be de- 
stroyed or occupied by some great 
Power. It is simply a question 
of who gets there first; the Suez 
Canal, Afghanistan and the Gulf 
of Aqaba are examples. 

On this great issue of war and 
peace, therefore, the people and 
government of Ghana put all their 
weight behind the peaceful settle- 
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ment of disputes and seek condi- 
tions in which disputes do not 
become embittered to the point of 
violence. We are willing to accept 
every provision of the United Na- 
tions Charter. We go further and 
favor every extension of an inter- 
national police force as an alter- 
native to war. One of the most 
important rdles of the smaller na- 
tions today is surely to use their 
influence in season and out of sea- 
son to substitute the peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes and interna- 
tional policing of disturbed areas 
for the present disastrous depend- 
ence upon arms and force. For this 
reason, at our African conference 
we underlined our demands for 
controlled disarmament, we de- 
plored the use of the sale of arms 
as a means of influencing other na- 
tions’ diplomacy and we urged 
that African states should be rep- 
resented on all international bodies 
concerned with disarmament .. . 
My second illustration concerns 
Ghana’s continued association with 
the Commonwealth. Some Ameri- 
cans have expressed surprise that 
Ghana, after emerging from co- 
lonial status, should choose of its 
own free will to remain within the 
Commonwealth and thus . . . in 
partnership with the United King- 
dom ... our colonial overlord. 
. . . Asa result of the old colo- 
nial link, many of our ties are with 
Europe. We welcome them. Links 
with schools and universities, the 
mutual benefits of trade, the capi- 
tal invested in our roads and utili- 
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ties, the service and help of Euro- 
pean men and women in many 
fields—these contribute a web of 
common interests which we can 
freely acknowledge, once we are 
free ourselves. You cannot cancel 
100 years of history, and history 
has brought Africa and Europe 
into close community. 

And there is yet another reason 
why friendship between the peo- 
ples of Africa and the West could, 
under certain conditions, be close 
and lasting. No responsible Afri- 
can leader would make much se- 
cret of the extent to which he needs 
outside economic assistance in the 
decades to come. One may some- 
times wonder if the Western Pow- 
ers fully understand the dilemma 
facing political leaders in the emer- 
gent lands. They have gained in- 
dependence for their peoples. The 
hazards and excitements of the 
struggle lie behind. Ahead lies 
the workaday world in which peo- 
ple must live and eat and hope 
to prosper. Independence of itself 
does not change this world. It 
simply creates the right political 
atmosphere for a real effort of na- 
tional regeneration. But it does not 
supply all the economic and social 
tools. The leaders are now ex- 
pected, simply as a result of hav- 
ing acquired independence, to 
work miracles. The people look 
for the new schools, new towns, 
new factories. They expect politi- 
cal equality to bring economic 
equality. They do not realize what 
it may cost. In this situation, how- 
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ever poor the country, the new 
government cannot sit and do 
nothing. Construction must begin. 
There must be something to show 
for independence. And if there is 
nothing to show, popular discon- 
tent may split the country apart. 

This is the dilemma of recently- 
won independence. If independ- 
ence is the first aim, development 
comes straight on its heels, and no 
leader—in Asia or Africa—can 
escape the pressure... . 

It is perhaps necessary to em- 
phasize that Ghana does not seek 
direct financial grants; we want in- 
vestment, both public and private, 
only in sound projects which can 
ultimately repay the original in- 
vestment. Above all, we need to 
end our dangerous dependence 
upon a single export crop, cocoa. 
Yet, to do so and to develop our 
chief alternative—the export of 
aluminum—we need outside capi- 
tal and technical assistance to 
launch our great Volta River 
scheme... 

Yet, if Ghana with its real meas- 
ure of stability and prosperity 
needs this outside support and 
stimulus, how much more urgent 
is the need in other less fortunate 
communities? . .. They must have 
help or founder. It is as simple as 
that. 

I believe, therefore, that the 
Western Powers have the opportu- 
nity to play a new and vital rdéle in 
Africa. The colonial phase is dead 
or dying. But a new phase is open- 
ing in which the whole of this con- 
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tinent will struggle to achieve the 
institutions and opportunities of 
modern life. Leaders are fully 
aware of how much is lacking. Ed- 
ucation is limited in spite of heroic 
efforts since the war. Since so many 
areas are only now emerging from 
a subsistence economy, local capi- 
tal is often absent. Vital needs in 
agriculture are not met for lack of 
basic research or of trained tech- 
nicians. The endless list is a meas- 
ure of Africa’s need and the West- 
ern Powers’ opportunity. 

Nor is the advantage one-sided. 
A growing African market based 
upon a steady increase in African 
productivity is of vital interest to 
all the great trading Powers of the 
West and quite especially to West- 
ern Europe . . . American trade 
and American interests have also 
steadily increased in Africa since 
the war. Exports, for instance, 
have quintupled, and all responsi- 
ble African leaders wish to extend 
this trend on the basis of reci- 
procity and equality. It is the 
surest guarantee of permanent 
friendship between Africa and the 
West. 

But Africa’s desperate need is 
not only the West’s opportunity. 
There is a risk here as well. As I 
have said before and must empha- 
size again, the leaders of the new 
Africa have no alternative but to 
look for outside assistance. The 


hopes and ambitions of their peo- 
ples have been planted and brought 
to maturity by the impact of West- 
ern civilization. The West has set 
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the pattern of our hopes, and by 
entering Africa in strength it has 
forced the pattern upon us. Now 
comes our response. We cannot 
tell our peoples that material bene- 
fits and growth and modern prog- 
ress are not for them. If we do, 
they will throw us out and seek 
other leaders who promise more. 
And they will abandon us, too, if 
we do not in reasonable measure 
respond to their hopes. Therefore 
we have no choice. Africa has no 
choice. We have to modernize. 
Either we shall do so with the in- 


terest and support of the West or 
we shall be compelled to turn else- 
where. This is not a warning or a 
threat, but a straight statement of 
political reality. 

And I also affirm, for myself and 
I believe for most of my fellow 
leaders in Africa, that we want 
close codperation with our friends. 
We know you. History has brought 
us together. We still have the op- 
portunity to build up a future on 
the basis of free and equal codper- 
ation. This is our aim. This is our 
hope. 
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The Economics of Equality 


Speaking of Albert D. Lasker, John Gunther says, “He was pas- 
sionately pro-Negro on any issue having to do with segregation and 
civil rights. A utilitarian factor entered into this, because he felt that 
nothing could better assist the American economy in general, and his 
own business in particular, than a steady increase in the purchasing 
power of the Negro community, and this, he saw readily, could not 
come unless segregation patterns were broken down. Nobody would 
have applauded the great Supreme Court decision in March, 1954 
more warmly than Lasker, if he had been alive.” 

Taken at the Flood, The Story of Albert D. Lasker 
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John Gunther (Harper and Bros., $5) 
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Although few horse racing 
fans remember, there was 
a time when jockeys were 
chosen for skill alone 


When 


Negro Jockeys Ruled ™ 


the Sport of Kings 


By D. EVANS SAUNDERS 


It was May 17, 1875. The 
weather was clear and the track 
was fast. A cavalcade of 10,000 
horse-lovers had started at sunrise 
for the newly built race course at 
Churchill Downs, about three miles 
south of Louisville. The second 
race on the card that day was the 
big one—the Kentucky Derby. 

Of 42 horses nominated, 15 went 
to the post, and it is possible that 
some among the 10,000 spectators 
later told the folks back home 
about the small chestnut colt, Aris- 
tides, which was the winner, and 
the Negro jockey, Oliver Lewis, 
who rode him. 
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This first Kentucky Derby win- 
ner, stalling off all challengers, 
came over the finish line in 2:37% 
minutes to collect $2,850 for his 
owner and trainer, H. P. McGrath. 
A tidy sum ninety years ago, but a 
far cry from the $158,950 Ken- 
tucky Derby which Sunny Blue 
Farm’s Venetian Way won last 
year. 

The Kentucky Derby, the first 
American race to become a classic, 
had 13 Negro jockeys mounted in 
its first running. Between 1875 and 
1902, nine Negro jockeys piloted 
13 Kentucky Derby winners under 
the wire. One of these was the in- 
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comparable Isaac Murphy, whom 
many veteran observers regard as 
the greatest jockey of all time. 

The great jockey was born Isaac 
Murphy Burns in Pleasant Green 
Hill, Fayette County, Ky. in 1856, 
on the estate of the Hunt Reynolds 
family. His parents were slaves. 
His birth could not have taken 
place in a more fortuitous location, 
however, because he was born 
in the heart of blue grass country. 
Atop the Fayette County Court- 
house in Lexington is a golden stal- 
lion weathervane, symbolizing the 
aristocracy of horseflesh that is 
bred, reared and trained there in 
the county. 

Isaac’s first experience with 
horses was gained by exercising 
the thoroughbreds belonging to 
Mrs. Reynolds. His first regular en- 
gagement as a jockey was with the 
Kentucky Racing Association of 
Williams and Owens. His first no- 
table victory came riding Spring 
Branch in the Blue Grass Stakes 
at Churchill Downs, September 2, 
1876. 

From that time on, Murphy’s 
rise was meteoric. He rode for Wil- 
liams and Owens during the season 
of 1877 and won almost all of the 
big events he entered. In 1878, he 
left the Williams and Owens man- 
agement and rode as a free lance 
jockey until 1884, when he signed 
to ride with Ed Corrigan. That 
year, he rode Buchanan, his first 
Kentucky Derby winner, and then 
went on to ride Modesty in the 
American Derby for the first of 
four victories in that stake race. At 
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this time he was at the zenith of his 
career, though there were many ex- 
citing victories still ahead for him. 

In the spring of 1885, Murphy 
experienced one of the most dev- 
astating,incidents in his experience 
as a rider. Among the entries in the 
1885 Kentucky Derby were Joe 
Cotton, owned by Jim Williams, 
Irish Pat, owned by Corrigan, and 
Bersan, owned by Morris and Pat- 
ten. Feeling ran high among the 
Kentuckians and the Tennesseeans 
over the virtues of the two non- 
Irish horses. The Kentuckians fa- 
vored Bersan and the Tennesseeans 
were behind Joe Cotton. 

The night before the race, when 
one of the biggest pools at that time 
had been sold, Corrigan was ap- 
proached by Bersan’s owners to let 
Murphy ride that horse the next 
day. Corrigan refused, feeling that 
if Murphy rode his entry, Irish Pat, 
he stood to win a fortune. Murphy 
tried to get Corrigan to allow him 
to ride Bersan, the horse he recog- 
nized as superior, but to no avail. 
Joe Cotton won the race by a nar- 
row margin and Irish Pat finished 
out of the money. When Murphy 
dismounted in the paddock he cried 
like a child and swore never to ride 
for Corrigan again. 

The following week, Bersan and 
Joe Cotton met again in the Clark 
Stakes. Henderson, who had been 
Joe Cotton’s jockey in the Derby, 
was on him again, while Murphy 
was mounted on Bersan. The Der- 
by Day excitement was at a high 
pitch, and it was estimated that 
$200,000 was wagered onthe result. 
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The race was an easy victory for 
Murphy and Bersan. Murphy’s 
horse had Joe Cotton beaten at the 
head of the stretch, but nonetheless 
Murphy rode like a demon, beating 
Joe Cotton by several lengths. 

Following his unpleasant expe- 
rience with Corrigan, Murphy 
signed with E. J. Baldwin and rode 
the famous horse, Emperor of Nor- 
folk, in all of the mount’s races. 
He afterward signed with J. B. 
Haggin and rode Salvator and Fi- 
renzi when this famous pair of race 
horses captured many of the East- 
ern stake prizes. 

It was while riding Firenzi at 
Monmouth Park, in 1890, that 
Murphy suffered the setback from 
which he never really recovered. 
The race was the Monmouth Hand- 
icap. Firenzi finished last, and Mur- 
phy fell off the mare’s back when he 
pulled up. He was accused of be- 
ing drunk and suspended by the 
track judges. They never investi- 
gated the possibility that Murphy 
could have been the victim of a 
conspiracy involving some of the 
biggest gamblers and bookmakers 
of that time. 

Isaac Murphy never recovered 
from that humiliating defeat. 
Though he rode for many other 
stables after that, his spirit was 
gone. In 1895 he rode Lazzarone 
in the Brooklyn Handicap and fin- 
ished second to Andy Hamilton on 
Hornpipe. When Murphy dis- 
mounted, he told Lazzarone’s 
owner that though he had been on 
the best horse, Hamilton had been 
the better jockey. 
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Murphy had won the Kentucky 
Derby three times, twice in succes- 
sion, a record that stood until Earle 
Sande broke it in 1930. He had 
ridden his mounts to victory four 
times, 1884, 1885, 1886 and 1888, 
in the American Derby. In the 
Saratoga season of 1882, he won 
49 of his 51 races. His winning 
average is among the highest in the 
history of the sport. 

Murphy died February 12, 1896, 
the victim of heart failure and 
pneumonia. He left his widow an 
estate that was estimated at 
$50,000, but he left a rich heritage 
to his people and to horse racing, 
“the Sport of Kings.” 

Beginning in 1896, the Derby 
distance was cut from one and one- 
half miles to one and one-quarter 
miles. The first Derby raced at the 
new distance was won by Willie 
Simms, a Negro jockey, on Ben 
Brush. Jimmy Winkfield, along 
with Isaac Murphy, holds the dis- 
tinction of piloting Derby winners 
in successive years, in 1901 on His 
Eminence and in 1902 on Alan-a- 
Dale. This was the last race in 
which a Negro jockey rode a Ken- 
tucky Derby winner. After 1907, 
no Negro ever again rode in the 
Kentucky Derby Classic. It is sig- 
nificant that at the same time Negro 
jockeys were being squeezed off the 
major tracks of the U. S., they were 
also being squeezed out of the halls 
of Congress. March 1, 1901, ended 
the Negro’s career in national pol- 
itics. On that date, George White 
left Congress, but his farewell— 
which has been prophetic — may 
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serve to give hope that the proud 
silks of America’s great stables will 
again be worn by Negro jockeys. 

White’s Farewell: “This, Mr. 
Chairman, is perhaps the Negroes’ 
temporary farewell to the American 
Congress; but let me say that, 


Phoenix-like, he will rise up some 
day and come again. These parting 
words are in behalf of an outraged, 
heart-broken, bruised and bleed- 
ing, but God-fearing people, faith- 
ful, industrious, loyal people, rising 
people full of potential force .. .” 


First Things First 


A rural swain was too bashful to propose in person to his girl, so he 


tried the telephone approach. 


“Honey, I’ve got a little farm with a cow, a dozen chickens, a pig, a 
mule, and a horse and buggy. I’ve got most of the mortgage paid, too. 
Now, what I want to know is—will you marry me?” 

From the other end of the wire came this sugar-coated reply: 

“Of course I will, honey. And just who is this speaking?” 


Pie A La Mode 


While visiting in Washington, a 
foreign official took a liking to the 
delicious cream pie topped with a 
white fluff which had frequently been 
served him for dessert. Having 
learned that it was called Washington 
Pie, he ordered it one evening on a 
train while traveling through the 
South. 

When the pie was served, it turned 
out to be a chocolate cream with a 
brown fluff. Certain that there had 
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been some mistake, the foreigner 
summoned the Negro waiter. “I'm 
afraid you’ve brought me the wrong 
dessert,” he complained mildly. “I 
ordered Washington Pie—which is 
a creamy color with a white fluff on 
top.” 

The waiter studied the dish for a 
moment. “No, sir,” he answered. 
“That’s no mistake. You see, in this 
country we have two Washingtons— 
George and Booker T.” 
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BY HERMAN STYLER 


(Reprinted from Together) 


ILLIE LEE _  Buffington’s 

childhood playmates in Sa- 

luda County, S. C., used to 
call him “Cotton Top” for the 
simple reason that he had blond 
hair which set him apart from his 
friends. They, unlike Willie Lee, 
were Negroes. But mostly they 
kidded him about wanting to be a 
preacher when he grew up. 

Willie Lee was nine years old 
when he first met “Uncle Eury” 
Simpkins, a Negro schoolteacher. 
Here was one person who didn’t 
laugh when Willie Lee said he 
wanted to be a preacher. Uncle 
Eury knew a youngster’s dreams 
weren’t to be scoffed at, and en- 
couraged the boy. The two became 
fast friends. 

The future, however, held dark 
days for the Buffington family. 
Willie Lee was about halfway 
through high school when the farm 
failed; and to help support his 
mother, a brother, and five sisters, 
he quit school to work with his 
father in a sawmill crew. For five 
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years, the two followed the mill 
from one clearing to another, earn- 
ing little more than was needed to 
feed, clothe, and shelter the family. 

Then came an unexpected op- 
portunity. Willie Lee’s father 
learned of a school in Georgia 
where a poor boy could work his 
way. 

“If you want to go, Son,” he said, 
“Pll spare you somehow.” 

Two months later, Willie Lee en- 
rolled in Martha Berry School in 
Rome, Ga. He was 300 miles from 
home and had $2.80 in his pocket. 

For a while, he drove the school 
trash wagon to earn money. Then 
one day the principal saw him on 
his hands and knees reading the 
“trash”—old newspapers and mag- 
azines. He had been clipping 
them, making scrapbooks, and 
sending them home to Uncle Eury. 

The principal said nothing, but 
the next day Willie Lee was pro- 
moted to the library. He fairly 
gasped at the number of books— 
books on every subject, wonderful 
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books to read and enjoy. As he 
read hungrily, he remembered his 
friends back home who had no 
books and little to be happy about. 
If only he could get books for them! 

Every month, a letter arrived 
from Uncle Eury. Inside would be 
a dollar bill, never more, never less. 
Yet it meant much. It meant love 
and courage. And Willie Lee wrote 
in reply, “Someday, I'll pay it all 
back.” 

At the age of 19 he was forced 
by illness to return home, again 
without finishing school. Some men 
might then have pushed a child- 
hood dream forever out of mind. 
Not Willie. He went to work with 
his father in a nearby textile plant 
—and began teaching a Methodist 
church-school class at Ninety Six, 
$<. 

One day, Uncle Eury invited him 
to the dedication of a new three- 
room school building, financed by 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Uncle 
Eury was the principal. The two 
men joined a crowd touring the 
sunny rooms and listened as others 
heaped praise on the project. But 
Willie was looking for something. 

“Where are the books, Uncle 
Eury?” he finally asked. The old 
man couldn’t answer. At that time, 
the state didn’t furnish books for 
Negro children, and few parents 
could afford to buy them. 

Depressed, Willie Lee could 
scarcely work the following day. 
On his way home from the mill, he 
was still torn between anger at the 
injustice and a sense of futility, 
since there seemed to be nothing he 
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could do. He fingered a lone dime 
in his pocket. 

Ahead of him he saw the post 
office. Suddenly he had an idea: 
Now he could pay back Uncle 
Eury! 

Willie Lee went home and wrote 
to five people, asking each to do- 
nate a book for the children. If 
they couldn’t spare a book, he 
wrote, would they please return a 
stamp so he could write to someone 
else. 

Four people never answered, but 
the fifth did—with 1,000 books! 
Dr. L. H. King, pastor of St. 
Mark’s Methodist Church in New 
York and later a bishop, had ap- 
pealed to his congregation from the 
pulpit—and response was nearly 
overwhelming. 

When the books arrived at the 
Edgefield railroad station, Willie 
Lee was ecstatic. Yet there were 
far too many books to house in the 
little school. Where could they be 
kept safely? 

Neither Willie Lee nor Uncle 
Eury had the answer. So they piled 
all the books into an old open car 
and drove to the church, where 
they stacked the books near the 
altar. Then they called a com- 
munity meeting and presented the 
problem. 

The people listened—then they 
acted. Plum Branch Community 
would have a library! 

Money for even a modest build- 
ing was not available, but that was 
no obstacle. Everyone offered help, 
even women and children. White 
landowners donated trees which 
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the men cut down and hauled to 
the sawmill. They traded surplus 
lumber for windows and hardware. 

In a short time, the log-cabin 
library stood in a pine grove near 
the school. It was 18 by 22 feet, 
had a rock chimney, a large fire- 
place, and chairs made of barrel 
staves covered with gay cretonnes. 
An old piano was cut down for use 
as a reading table, and the books 
were stacked on shelves. Kerosene 
lamps were installed to light the 
cabin at night, since it was five 
miles from a power line. 

Someone suggested it be called 
the Faith Cabin Library, because it 
had been built by faith. Fittingly, 
Eury Simpkins became the first 
librarian. And above the fireplace 
Willie Lee hung a wooden sign with 
a single word inscribed on it: 
“Others.” 

Since that first log-cabin library 
was built on a dream and a dime 
nearly 30 years ago, 108 others 
have been constructed in South 
Carolina and Georgia. The Faith 
Cabin Libraries have been hailed as 
an inspiring and dramatic example 
of how Negroes and whites can 
work together. 

Willie Lee Buffington had seen 
one dream come true, and now he 
dreamed some more. He began to 
tour the country, telling his story 
and asking for more _ books. 


Touched by his soft voice and gen- 
uine sincerity, many civic groups 
and colleges joined the drive. 
At times the response was so 
overwhelming that new libraries 
couldn’t be built rapidly enough to 
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house donated books. They rolled 
in by truck and train, from people 
in all walks of life. 

The town of Catskill, N. Y., 
staged a drive for all “unused” 
books in the area. Within a few 
weeks, 10,000 volumes were do- 
nated by the citizens of Catskill and 
Greene County, N. Y., to the citi- 
zens of Jones County, Ga. Thus 
far, more than 250,000 books have 
found their way south and are be- 
ing read by many who never owned 
a book before and who, while at- 
tending school years ago, may have 
shared one text with 30 others. 

When Willie Lee finally finished 
high school (at the age of 26), he 
was already married and the father 
of two children. Three links in his 
chain of libraries had been com- 
pleted. 

He almost had decided to shelve 
permanently his early desire to be- 
come a preacher. 

It was then that Dr. B. E. Geer, 
at the time president of Furman 
University in Greenville, S. C.. 
heard of Willie Lee and the Faith 
Cabin project. Dr. Geer invited 
the young man to enroll at Furman, 
and Willie Lee promptly did. But 
he continued building libraries. 

“I am pressed for time,” he 
wrote a friend. “It is more or less 
of a job to be a husband, father, 
college student, director of the 
Faith Cabin Library, and work on 
week ends in a grocery store.” 

But he kept at it. During his 
freshman year, he was invited to 
Oberlin College in Ohio to speak. 
When he finished, students and 
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professors dug up enough books 
for him to open the Oberlin unit of 
the expanding library chain at 
Seneca, S. C. 

In Iowa City, Willie Lee aroused 
such enthusiasm among the people 
that thousands contributed. News- 
papers gave tremendous amounts 
of space to the mild-mannered 
white man who came to plead for 
his Negro friends. The original goal 
of 2,000 volumes from Iowans was 
reached easily. Then it was passed. 
Then it was reached and passed 
again. Iowa City had opened its 
heart. 

School children secured 500 vol- 
umes and money for freight. Folks 
from surrounding towns came with 
books under their arms. The city 
library repaired those that needed 
mending; business firms  con- 
tributed boxes for shipping and 
sent men to do the packing. 

“It was really something,” re- 
calls the Rev. Casper C. Garrigues, 
president of the Iowa City Minis- 
terial Association, which spon- 
sored the drive. “The need of the 
appeal was so great, the asking so 
modest. It impressed me as seldom 
I have been impressed.” 

Ten thousand books and 1,500 
magazines were on the way to the 
cotton fields. Bettis Academy, 
near Trenton, S. C., where the 
Iowa City unit was to stand, al- 
ready had started a building, but 
decided to provide a fireproof 
Structure instead. 

And members of the Methodist 
Woman’s Society of Christian Serv- 
ice pitched in magnificently. The 
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North Indiana Conference spent 
an entire year gathering books. 
After publicizing the project 
throughout the Midwest with a let- 
ter barrage, they sent thousands of 
volumes to Swainsboro, Ga. 

Queens Village, N. Y., with all 
races and creeds working together, 
campaigned with the slogan, “Ten 
Thousand Books in Ten Weeks”— 
and succeeded. 

The record for a single collection 
was made by Albert H. Stamm of 
Stryker, Ohio, a crippled veteran of 
World War I, who toured four 
counties pleading the cause of the 
Faith Cabin Libraries. He collected 
four tons of books. 

Dartmouth College in Hanover, 
N. H., responded with such a 
frenzied drive that the students’ 
lockers were virtually cleaned out. 
Boy Scouts with pushcarts and bi- 
cycles canvassed the town. From 
college dormitories came 400 text- 
books and an encyclopedia. The 
Hanover-Dartmouth unit of the 
Faith Cabin chain is in Easley, 
S. C. The Dartmouth Christian 
Union still supports the work. Last 
year it shipped 3,300 pounds of 
books. 

Willie Lee graduated from Fur- 
man in 1938 at the age of 30. He 
received a Bachelor of Divinity de- 
gree from Crozer Theological 
Seminary and a Master of Arts 
from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1942. During much of this 
time he supported his family by 
working in a shipyard. 

After graduation, he taught for a 
while at Benedict College, a Baptist 
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school for Negroes in Columbia, 
S. C. He’s now assistant professor 
of sociology at Paine College—a 
Methodist-related school for Negro 
youth—in Augusta, Ga. Long one 
of the South’s leading colleges, it 
has an interracial faculty. 

On November 13, 1958, in New 
York City, the Rev. William Lee 


Buffington received the $1,000 In- 
dividual Lane Bryant Award “in 
recognition of exceptional volun- 
tary efforts which have advanced 
the welfare of the American home 
and the community.” 

It was a fitting tribute to a life- 
time of devotion to others. 


Guess The Verdict 


The judge in a murder trial, in which it had been ascertained that the 
victim had been slain with a rock, wanted to find out the size of the 
murder weapon and asked the defendant: 

“Would you say the rock was as large as my fist?” 

“Yes, judge,” the defendant replied, “I guess it was twice as big as 


that.” 


“Was it as large as my two fists?” the judge asked. 
“Yes, judge,” the defendant replied. “I guess it was a little bigger 


than that.” 


“Was it as large as my head?” the judge queried. 
“Judge,” the defendant answered, “it was as long but 1 don’t think it 


was quite as thick.” 
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AN APERITIVE 


BY HOYT W. FULLER 


Martinique. 


The experience of anonymity, of 
being just a body among many 
other bodies (in Palma in summer 
it is difficult to think of the hordes 
of nearly nude tourists as anything 
other than bodies), was denied me. 
Not that I object to this discrimina- 
tion. Under the circumstances, 
anonymity is just about the only 
experience I was denied. A dull 
moment had became for me a 
precious thing, a time to be sought 
and cherished with the same fervor 
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HE FACT that I am an Amer- 
ican Negro is integral to this 
little story that took place on 
the island of Mallorca in 1958. In 
fact, the incident wouldn’t have its 
particularly wacky significance if I 
were—say—a white American, a 
German, or even a Negro from 


Some moments may have been bewilder- 
ing, but none were ever dull 


IN THE PLAZA 


with which others craved excite- 
ment. 

On this occasion I had stolen 
one such dull moment to enjoy an 
afternoon aperitive in Plaza Go- 
mila before meeting friends for a 
drive along the Mediterranean 
coast. While Plaza Gomila is 
usually teeming and abuzz with 
loungers in the mornings, late 
afternoons and evenings, only a 
few idlers bother to gather there in 
the enervating heat of an early mid- 
summer afternoon. Thus I felt I 
could enjoy my dull moment un- 
disturbed. 

I took a table at Cafe Bellver, 
the least elegant sidewalk cafe in 
the plaza, and proceeded to ob- 
serve the ever fascinating battle of 
traffic on Calvo Sotelo, Palma’s 
Times Square. There, for some 
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blessed reason, tragedy keeps mi- 
raculously to the wings and leaves 
the stage to comedy in the free-for- 
all among Jazz-Age taxis, bicycles, 
motor scooters, tiny European 
cars, huge American limousines, 
and incredibly willful pedestrians. 

I was so engrossed in the honk- 
ing and scurrying, the screeching 
and swearing, that I failed to notice 
someone taking the table beside 
me. But, in that intuitive reaction 
that must be common to everyone, 
I felt myself being stared at. | 
turned and met the friendly gaze 
of a plump, untanned, slightly 
disheveled, middle-aged woman. 
She smiled warmly. 

I nodded a greeting, then quick- 
ly turned away again. I thought | 
recognized a warning embrace of 
sympathy in the lady’s eyes. In 
seven months in Europe, I had 
been endlessly showered with 
deepest compassion for my be- 
leaguered fellow-Negroes in Amer- 
ica. If I could have conveyed to the 
Negro students at Little Rock all 
the sentiment expressed to me in 
their behalf by Europeans, those 
brave children would have been 
adequately fortified to face all the 
conceivable bigotry in their future. 
I guessed that my neighbor was 
another sympathetic European in- 
tent on condemning the racist be- 
havior of her countrymen a genera- 
tion or so removed across the wide 
Atlantic. 

And I was dead wrong. 

The lady spoke to me in the 
most Midwestern of American ac- 
cents. “Excuse me, but you’re In- 
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dian, aren’t you?” ‘ 

Although I regretted having my © 
dull moment interrupted, I found 
this amusing. To confuse me with 
an Indian of any variety whatever | 
is to not be even on nodding terms 
with anthropology. Especially so 
for an American from the Midwest. 
There are few areas in that section 
where Negroes are not a common 
—if unwanted—sight. And I am 
not one of those Negroes whose 
very appearance belies the word 
and renders it ridiculous when ap- 
plied to them. I am the incarnation 
of what a few years ago was a 
favorite phrase of alliterative des- 
cription in American newspapers 
—a “big, black, burly Negro.” | 
faced the lady and smilingly told 
her I wasn’t an Indian. 

“Oh, dear, I could have sworn 
you were,” she said, somewhat 
troubled. “Then you must be from 
Africa?” 

I decided it couldn’t possibly © 
matter one way or the other, and © 
Africa was at least generically cor- — 
rect. I nodded. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, pleased at — 
having guessed correctly. “And 
what part? Johannesburg?” 

I shook my head. I tried to smile 
but I had a persistent suspicion 
that the lady was having a joke at 
my expense. 

“Ah, then you must be from 
Ethiopia,” she decided, then add- © 
ed: “I suppose you have much © 
money!” 

Now, this reasoning really threw — 
me. I saw no connection between — 
being Ethiopian and being rich. | 
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thought that possibly I'd misunder- 
stood my neighbor. I said: “I beg 
your pardon?” 

And then she abruptly aban- 
doned the American language. That 
is, she thought she had abandoned 
it. 

“Usted tienes mucho dinero?” 
She rubbed together the tips of her 


forefinger and thumb in_ the 
colloquial gesture that signifies 
money. 

“No.” I shook my head. “ I have 
no money.” 

She nodded understandingly. 


“Usted estudiante?” 

“No,” I replied. I thought that 
one-syllable answers might dis- 
courage her. And, of course, I was 
wrong again. 

She signalled a waiter and, when 
he appeared, asked me what I 
would like to drink. “Yo will treat 
Usted,” she beamed. 

This was as embarrassing as it 
was unexpected. I protested. “No, 
thank you very much, but no. I 
have to leave in a moment.” 

“Si, yo insist.” She nodded to the 
waiter, who turned to me, grinning 
in conspiracy. After all, he gets a 
peseta for every drink he serves, 
plus tips, if any. 

I gave in and ordered a brandy. 
“On Fundador,” I told the waiter. 
To the lady I said: “Thank you 
very much. That was kind of you.” 

She waved a plump hand in the 
air. “Es nada. A pleasure.” 

The waiter brought a brandy 
glass and poured the drink from a 
bottle. As he left, I raised the glass 
in a salute to the treater. “To your 
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health. May it be perfect.” 

“Salud!” she replied, thrusting 
up her almost empty brandy glass. 

The clumsy moment of silence 
that followed was broken by the 
lady. She extended a thick leg that 
was bandaged at the ankle and di- 
rected my attention to it. “Yo 
sprained ankle at la playa.” She 
fanned the air with her arms in the 
motions of a swimmer. Then she 
bowed her head forward and 
pressed a finger in her graying 
brown hair. “Las rocas hit my head 
tambien.” 

“That’s too bad,” I said. “It’s 
awful to have to spend a vacation 
with a sprained ankle and a knot 
on your head. I hope it'll be all 
right before you have to go back 
home.” 

“Oh, yo will stay aqui mucho 
dias,” she informed me, dismissing 
the subject of her infirmity. “Cuan- 
to tiempo Usted stay aqui?” 

By this time I was thoroughly 
baffled. The lady seemed perfectly 
sober, and she wasn’t hard of hear- 
ing. Why, I wondered, did she con- 
tinue trying to talk in that dreadful 
pidgin Spanish? Had the blow on 
her head shaken loose her gears? 
In answer to her question, I said: 
“I expect to be here at least 
another month.” 

“Oh, then Usted a Ethiopia?” 

“No, I’m going to Paris, I hope. 
Depends on whether I have any 
money left.” 

“Oh, Paris,” she cooed. “Paris 
muy bien. Parlez-vous Frangais?” 

“I speak a little French,” I told 
her. But now, I'd had enough and 
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simply did not relish having her 
launch an attack on the French 
language. I decided to make my ex- 
cuses and steal away as gracefully 
as possible. I downed the last of 
the cognac. 

“Well, it has been very diverting 
chatting with you,” I said truth- 
fully, getting up. “Thank you so 
much for the cognac. And I cer- 
tainly hope your ankle won’t spoil 
your fun altogether. Adios, sefora.” 

She smiled widely. “Esta malo 
Usted no habla inglés. Nosotros 
could have habla mucho.” 


I smiled and walked away. En 
route down Calvo Sotelo I re- 
peated to myself the lady’s parting 
words in broken Spanish. “Esta 
malo Usted no habla inglés . . .” 
As nearly as I could interpret them, 
what she had just said was this: 

“It’s too bad you don’t speak 
English. We could have talked 
very well together if you did.” 

And the only words I'd spoken 
to the lady that were not in 
English were “Adios senora,” the 
Spanish words on the tail end of 
my farewell. 


Man Of Honor 


A Harlem landlord demanded his rent, which was many weeks over- 
due. The tenant proceeded to give the same old hard-luck story that he 


had given on other occasions. 


“I’m really very sorry,” the tenant said, “but I just can’t pay you 


this week.” 


“But you said that last week!” exclaimed the landlord. “And the 


week before, and the week before!” 
“Well,” drawled the tenant, “you'll have to admit I kept my word.” 
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‘ The Truth About Slavery 
+ In America 


BY KYLE ONSTOTT 


* Author of Mandingo 

ik (Courtesy True, The Man’s Mag- 
-d azine. Copyright 1959, Fawcett 

Publications, Inc.) 

in 

he 

of The owner dictated 


the slave’s faith in 
God or Devil and de- 
creed his morals, was 
judge and jury of the 


That slavery was bar- 
baric and evil is ac- 
knowledged, but the 
whole story cannot be 
told in school books 


EST 


MERICAN 
slavery was the 
absolute chattel 

ownership of one hu- 
man being by another 
human being. The 
owner had the legal 
right to do as he chose 
with or to the owned; 
the slave had no right 
whatsoever. He could 
possess nothing legal- 
ly; whatever he ac- 
quired became the 
property of his owner 


His owner could sell, barter or give 
him away, beat him or breed him, 
work him as long as he chose and 
feed him as little or as much as he 


saw fit. 
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or master. 


slave’s fate, accuser 
and executioner of the 
penalties incurred by 
a slave’s crimes — 
which were what the - 
owner said they were. 
The owner made the 
law and enforced it, 
and his word was ab- 
solute. The owner 
could be kind and 
generous, considerate 
and benevolent in 
his dealings with his 
slaves, and even affec- 
tionate. Or he could 
be a tyrant. 


Slaves were de- 


prived of learning and enlighten- 
ment. Their owners were legally 
forbidden to teach them to read or 
to write. This enforced illiteracy was 
designed to and did discourage re- 


volts; few slaves rebelled, except 
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for two abortive attempts, one in 
Virginia and the other in South 
Carolina. They had no successful 
precedent, no leadership, no arms, 
no united will, and what was most 
important, no knowledge. 

Slaves were forbidden to leave 
their resident plantations or to be 
found at large after nightfall with- 
out a written permit signed by their 
owner or overseer. The roads were 
patrolled by those with legal au- 
thority to arrest, strip and whip and 
return to his owner any slave found 
on the roads without a pass. Thus, 
any organized effort to revolt on 
the part of the slaves was repelled 
before it could begin. There had 
been valiant slave uprisings and 
revolts in Brazil, Santo Domingo, 
Jamaica and Haiti, with some suc- 
cess and much bloodshed, but 
knowledge of these facts were care- 
fully kept from the slaves in the 
United States. 

Slaves did run away, and a few 
succeeded in escaping to some free 
state or to Canada. Many were 
aided by groups of abolitionists, or 
the so-called “Underground Rail- 
way.” More were captured and 
returned to their owners than ever 
succeeded in escaping permanently. 

Southern newspapers were re- 
plete with advertisements inserted 
by the owners of runaway slaves. 
These ads were similar to our clas- 
sifieds. Usually such a notice de- 
scribed the escaped slave and 


offered a reward for his capture or 
return, often adding “dead or 
alive.” Here are some samples of 
such advertisements: 


£6 


From the Newburn (North Caro- 
lina) Spectator, December 2, 1836: 
$200 Reward. Ranaway from 
the subscriber, about three years 
ago, a certain negro man named 
Ben, commonly known by the 
name of Ben Fox. He had but 
one eye. Also one other negro, by 
the name of Rigdon, who ran 
away on the 8th of this month. 
I will give away the reward of 
one hundred dollars for each of 
the above negroes, to be deliv- 
ered to me or confined in the jail 
of Lenoir or Jones county, or for 
killing them so that I can see 
them. 
W. D. Cobb 
From the Washington (D.C.) 
Star, January 18, 1856: 
$300 Reward. Ranaway from 
the subscriber on “Difficult Run” 
near George W. Hunter’s Mill, 
Fairfax County, Va., on Sun- 
day, the 13th inst., a negro wom- 
an, having with her a child six 
months of age, almost white. The 
said woman is delicately made, 
of a very light color, is five feet 
two inches in height, and is sup- 
posed to be in the neighborhood 
of Georgetown, D. C. The above 
reward will be given if she be 
taken in Georgetown or Wash- 
ington, or the adjoining coun- 
ties, and secured so I can get her. 
Chas. W. Adams 
These were the actual runaways, 
so often written about in any dis- 
cussion of slavery. However, there 
were many slaves who were said ~ 
to be “out.” To avoid assigned © 
tasks, they would absent themselves 
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for a few days then return and sub- 
mit to their punishment, usually a 
flogging. They were not deserters 
but AWOL’s. 

Professional slave catchers ran 
standing advertisements in the 
newspapers, setting forth their 
scales of prices for the hunting of 
runaways. 

From the Lexington (Missouri) 
Democratic Advocate, February 14, 
1855: 

Bloodhounds! 1 would respect- 

fully inform the citizens of Mis- 

souri that I still have my Nigger 

Dogs, and that they are in prime 

training, and ready to attend to 

all calls of Hunting and Catch- 
ing runaway Niggers, at the fol- 
towing rates: Hunting per day, 
$5, or if I have to travel, every 
day will be charged for, in going 
and returning, as for hunting, 
and at the same rates. Not less 
than five dollars will be charged 
in any case where the Niggers 
come in before I reach the place. 
From $15 to $25 will be charged 
for catching; according to the 
trouble; if the Nigger has weap- 
ons, the charge will be made ac- 
cording to the difficulty had in 
taking him, or in case he kills 
some of the Dogs, the charge will 
not be governed by the above 
rates. I am explicit to prevent 
any misunderstanding. The own- 
er of the Nigger to pay all ex- 
penses in all cases. I venture to 

suggest to any person having a 

Nigger runaway, that the better 

plan is to send for the Dogs 

forthwith when the Nigger goes 
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off, if they intend sending at all, 
and let no other person go in 
the direction, if they know which 
way the runaway went; as many 
persons having other Niggers to 
hunt over the track, and failing 
of success, send for the Dogs, 
and then, perhaps, fail in conse- 
quence to catch their Nigger, and 
thus causelessly fault the Dogs. 
Terms cash. If the money is not 
paid at the time the Nigger 
hunted for is caught, he will be 
held bound for the money. I can 
be found at home at all times, 
five and a half miles east of 
Lexington, except when profes- 
sionally engaged in hunting with 
the Dogs. John Long 
The literature about slaves and 
slavery in America, especially that 
part of it written or circulated by 
abolitionists and abolitionist organ- 
izations or societies, is replete with 
accounts of the murder of slaves by 
their owners or masters. We can not 
doubt that such killings occurred, 
though their frequency is debatable. 
There are so many tales of the 
burning of slaves at the stake and 
of the tearing of living flesh from 
a slave with hot pincers and the 
owners’ flogging of slaves to death 
that to attempt to deny or to con- 
travert them would be as fatuous 
as futile. But, while murders of 
slaves by owners did occur, I must 
assume that they were not frequent, 
for the very good reason that slaves 
were valuable property. Though 
many slave-holders may have been 
ignorant, not many of them were 
utter fools. 
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Most masters got along well with 
their slaves, and most slaves ac- 
cepted their servitude with com- 
placency. Having known no free- 
dom, the slaves had no objective 
concept of what freedom implied. 
Also, slavery played an important 
part in the cultures of West Africa, 
having persisted to this very day in 
the Fulani Emirates of Nigeria. 

Some masters were kind to their 
slaves and considerate of their feel- 
ings and welfare, whether from 
goodness of heart or from motives 
of conservation of valuable live- 
stock. Other masters were brutal 
and sadistic. The slave was subject 
not only to his master’s caprice but 
to the command of any white man. 

The owner’s child usually had 
his own slave—his “play boy,” a 
slave child who had been especially 
chosen and delegated to serve and 
amuse him. In adolescence, the 
white youth was expected to de- 
flower the slave girls; indeed, some 
adults were not scornful of such a 
privilege. Generally, a slave girl 
took pride in the sexual attention 
of a white male; if she were made 
pregnant by a white man, she 
would boast of that pregnancy and 
the resultant child. 

A Negro might be of three- 
quarters or seven-eighths white an- 
cestry, yet the merest trace of Ne- 
gro “blood” (genes at the time had 
not been recognized), classed him 
Negro. Progeny followed the status 
of the dam; if the mother were a 
slave, so was the child, irrespective 
of its paternity. Yellow slaves were 
more valuable than black or brown 
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ones, and the begetting of slave 
children with white fathers was 
profitable. It was a process of 
“breeding up,” grading, as the con- 
tinuous infusion of the blood of 
pure-bred sires from generation to 
generation is called by breeders of 
live stock. 

Most slave owners regarded their 
slaves as we might today regard 
domesticated animals. If a planter 
had a vigorous white overseer 
(many of whom were chosen for 
good looks and strength), he might 
encourage him to use his slave 
women to procreate young slaves. 
U. B. Phillips, distinguished Amer- 
ican historian, in his Documentary 
History Of American Industrial So- 
ciety: Plantation And_ Frontier 
Documents: 1649-1863, alludes to 
the practice of bringing white col- 
lege students from the North dur- 
ing their summer vacations to act 
as stallions for the slave women, 
thus producing offspring of a color 
lighter than the mother’s. 

It was patently impossible for a 
white man to rape a slave woman 
or girl, if only he had her owner’s 
consent. No law concerned itself 
with the rape of a slave. Her owner 
could use her as he saw fit; neither 
age, color or marital status was of 
any legal consequence. Many plan- 
tation owners provided their male 


guests with a yellow wench for a | 


bedmate as a part of their hospi- — 
tality. Many plantation owners’ sons — 
provided their adolescent compan- 
ions with similar liberties among 
the slave girls. Such lustful excur- 


sions by white youths was known 
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euphemistically as “going through” 
the cabins.” 

Some white fathers provided 
their sons at or before puberty with 
“bed wenches,” which was pre- 
sumed to forestall homosexual play 
with their play boys and prevent 
masturbation, which was believed 
to be physically and especially men- 
tally more harmful than heterosex- 
ual experiences. Play boys were the 
companions—and often the victims 
—of their young masters day and 
night. Usually they were quadroons 
or even lighter in color, chosen for 
their strength, health, soundness, 
vigor and good looks. 

A play boy was expected to 
serve his white master through life, 
to mature as the master matured 
and to become his valet and body 
servant when grown. The white 
youth was provided with a whip to 
use on his play boy as he saw fit. 
Despite the abuses the slave boy 
was compelled to undergo at the 
hands of his young master, the two 
of them were comrades, compan- 
ions, friends, sometimes for a life- 
time. Slave mothers were eager to 
have their sons serve as play boys, 
knowing that such service would 
exempt their sons from hard field 
labor. 

The relations of the bed wench 
to the young master was different. 
Tenure was short or at least uncer- 
tain. Pregnancy ended it, as did the 
desire for a change on the part of 
her master. She functioned in some 
household task in addition to her 
service in the master’s bed—as a 
helper to the cook, a sewing woman 


or weaver, depending on her capa- 
bilities. When she was discarded by 
her young master, she might be 
given a more or less permanent 
mate or—worse fate—be relegated 
to the field force. 

Any sexual relations between a 
white woman and a Negro slave 
were unthinkable. Such as did oc- 
cur were certain to bring ostracism 
for the woman and death for the 
slave. (In colonial days the mating 
of a white woman indentured ser- 
vant to a Negro was not infre- 
quent. ) 

The deliberate breeding of slaves 
to satisfy the demands of the mar- 
ket is frequently disputed and even 
denied. But it happened. Farms and 
plantations given over exclusively 
to the breeding of human livestock 
may have been rarer, but slaves 
were certainly bred and slaves were 
sold. Some breeders denied that 
they bred slaves specifically for sale, 
but the results were the same 
whether they merely bred them and 
incidentally sold them or whether 
they bred them to sell. 

Many planters expected and de- 
manded that each of their slave 
women produce for them one child 
every year with the penalty of being 
sold for their failure to breed. 
Women were described in adver- 
tisements for their sale as being ex- 
cellent breeders. Though that might 
not have been the sole source of 
their value, it was an attribute 
deemed worthy of the mention. 

A sound slave baby was worth 
from $50 to $250 to its owner the 
day it was “dropped.” Babies were 
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seldom sold until they were well 
weaned at about six months, and 
most owners deem it profitable to 
keep them until their adolescence 
or even their maturity. Common 
black boys were more valuable than 
black girls, but a yellow girl, espe- 
cially if she was or there was a 
prospect of her becominga “fancy” 
was worth more than a first-class 
yellow boy of equal age. By a fancy 
is meant a girl fit to be a white 
man’s concubine or a_ profitable 
harlot. 

(In Massachusetts, where slavery 
was not lucrative and was abolished 
in 1783, slave babies were not con- 
sidered as desirable. They were 
given away at weaning like so many 
mongrel puppies. ) 

On most plantations slaves were 
assigned marital partners, usually 
at their own solicitation, and prog- 
eny resulted. It was believed widely 
at the time that the sturdier and 
healthier young came from unions 
in which one member was young 
and the other older. This disparity 
in the ages of the mates frequently 
resulted in dissension and infidel- 
ity, which was generally ignored by 
the owner, unless there was an open 
fight between the mates or between 
one of them and the interloper. In 
such cases the owner gave all con- 
cerned in the fracas a flogging. The 
owner or his overseer had the final 
say-so about these matings. If, after 
a few months, the woman failed to 
become pregnant, her mate might 
be changed under the assumption 
that the male was at fault. 

It was not on all plantations, 
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however, that the slaves were mated 
in monogamous unions. On many 
of them slave stallions called “jack- 
ass niggers” were used in the breed- 
ing program. These were the 
choicest and most virile young 
slaves, inducted into such service 
in their late teens and discarded 
when their vigor and strength be- 
gan to abate. 

The lightness of a stallion’s skin, 
his facia! features, his size and mus- 
cular development were all impor- 
tant, since he was also at public 
stud in the neighborhood, where he 
could command a breeding fee as 
high as $50. Moreover, the pros- 
pective buyer of young slaves might 
require to see and examine the sire 
of the slave stock offered for his in- 
spection. 

The stallion slave was not only a 
breeder; he had other tasks too, al- 
though he was not required to work 
as hard or as long as most other 
slaves. His labor was calculated to 
give him the daily exercise he 
needed, but not to sap his strength 
or energy. He was fed from his 
master’s kitchen the same food as 
eaten by the white family, which 
diet was augmented by raw eggs be- 
lieved to stimulate him sexually. 

A youth fit to serve as a stallion 
commanded a large price in the 
market, two or three times the 
price of a “prime” field hand. He 
was usually bought at private 
treaty, rather than at auction, since 
a guarantee of his fertility was re- 
quired and it was sometimes tested 
before the purchase was made final 
and the money for him paid. Some- 
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times a slave woman was sum- 
moned and the prospective stal- 
lion had to demonstrate his sexual 
vigor and readiness. He had to be 
free from scars and blemishes, ex- 
cepting those resulting from small- 
pox. Such small pit marks proved 
the slave had had the dreaded dis- 
ease and would never have it again. 
In advertisements of slaves for sale, 
the phrase “‘over the pox” was fre- 
quently employed. 

In my own youth, I knew one 
old Negro, a former slave named 
Jim White who had been a stallion 
slave at the time of the emancipa- 
tion. He had been born and grew 
up on the plantation of a man 
named Johnson. By the time he had 
reached his teens he had developed 
such strength that he was a prime 
candidate for stallion duties and 
was sold to a Mr. White. 

Jim was fed “white vittles” and 
assigned to light field duties and 
harness cleaning around the sta- 
bles, conditions of diet and treat- 
ment which were to be his privi- 
lege until emancipation. It was not 
until several weeks had gone by at 
the new plantation that he learned 
the purpose for which he had been 
bought. One day his new owner ap- 
peared at the barn where Jim was 
working, accompanied by an obese 
woman slave much older than Jim. 

While the master commanded 
Jim to remove his clothes, the wom- 
an arranged herself on the splintery 
floor. She offered no comment or 
objection as the master explained 
to Jim what was required of him. 
After an initial period of reluctance 
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and shame, Jim accomplished his 
task. 

He learned later that his new 
owner’s purpose in breeding him 
first to a woman so grossly fat and 
old was merely a test. The owner 
believed that the woman’s breeding 
days had passed. He was amazed 
when she became pregnant from 
this single mating service, but he 
never brought her again. He brought 
others, however, to the gin house 
or the barn or the fields, wherever 
Jim happened to be. All of the 
women were generally older than 
Jim, either pure-bred Negroes or 
first-cross mulattos. None was so 
unpleasantly gross as the first one. 

Jim was called upon to serve one 
or two women a week, sometimes 
three, and on rare occasions four. 
He was kept at public stud at a 
fee of $10, and was used twice in 
the same day if need be. He was 
forbidden to concert with slave 
women except as they were brought 
to him by his master. 

As soon as White determined the 
boy’s fertility, and decided not to 
sell him, he branded him. “H. 
White” across his shoulders. It was 
done with a red hot awl, with Jim 
lying prone on a bench. Jim denied 
that the process had been painful 
and said that all of White’s Negroes 
had been marked in similar fash- 
ion. 

Spreading wide his nostrils, Jim 
showed me a hole in his septum, 
also made with an awl. He declared 
he had been forced to wear an iron 
ring in this hole in his nose, like a 
bull. His master attached a leather 
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seldom sold until they were well 
weaned at about six months, and 
most owners deem it profitable to 
keep them until their adolescence 
or even their maturity. Common 
black boys were more valuable than 
black girls, but a yellow girl, espe- 
cially if she was or there was a 
prospect of her becominga “fancy” 
was worth more than a first-class 
yellow boy of equal age. By a fancy 
is meant a girl fit to be a white 
man’s concubine or a profitable 
harlot. 

(In Massachusetts, where slavery 
was not lucrative and was abolished 
in 1783, slave babies were not con- 
sidered as desirable. They were 
given away at weaning like so many 
mongrel puppies. ) 

On most plantations slaves were 
assigned marital partners, usually 
at their own solicitation, and prog- 
eny resulted. It was believed widely 
at the time that the sturdier and 
healthier young came from unions 
in which one member was young 
and the other older. This disparity 
in the ages of the mates frequently 
resulted in dissension and infidel- 
ity, which was generally ignored by 
the owner, unless there was an open 
fight between the mates or between 
one of them and the interloper. In 
such cases the owner gave all con- 
cerned in the fracas a flogging. The 
owner or his overseer had the final 
say-so about these matings. If, after 
a few months, the woman failed to 
become pregnant, her mate might 
be changed under the assumption 
that the male was at fault. 

It was not on all plantations, 
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however, that the slaves were mated 
in monogamous unions. On many 
of them slave stallions called “jack- 
ass niggers” were used in the breed- 
ing program. These were the 
choicest and most virile young 
slaves, inducted into such service 
in their late teens and discarded 
when their vigor and strength be- 
gan to abate. 

The lightness of a stallion’s skin, 
his facia! features, his size and mus- 
cular development were all impor- 
tant, since he was also at public 
stud in the neighborhood, where he 
could command a breeding fee as 
high as $50. Moreover, the pros- 
pective buyer of young slaves might 
require to see and examine the sire 
of the slave stock offered for his in- 
spection. 

The stallion slave was not only a 
breeder; he had other tasks too, al- 
though he was not required to work 
as hard or as long as most other 
slaves. His labor was calculated to 
give him the daily exercise he 
needed, but not to sap his strength 
or energy. He was fed from his 
master’s kitchen the same food as 
eaten by the white family, which 
diet was augmented by raw eggs be- 
lieved to stimulate him sexually. 

A youth fit to serve as a stallion 
commanded a large price in the 
market, two or three times the 
price of a “prime” field hand. He 
was usually bought at private 
treaty, rather than at auction, since 
a guarantee of his fertility was re- 
quired and it was sometimes tested 
before the purchase was made final 
and the money for him paid. Some- 
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times a slave woman was sum- 
moned and the prospective stal- 
lion had to demonstrate his sexual 
vigor and readiness. He had to be 
free from scars and blemishes, ex- 
cepting those resulting from small- 
pox. Such small pit marks proved 
the slave had had the dreaded dis- 
ease and would never have it again. 
In advertisements of slaves for sale, 
the phrase “over the pox” was fre- 
quently employed. 

In my own youth, I knew one 
old Negro, a former slave named 
Jim White who had been a stallion 
slave at the time of the emancipa- 
tion. He had been born and grew 
up on the plantation of a man 
named Johnson. By the time he had 
reached his teens he had developed 
such strength that he was a prime 
candidate for stallion duties and 
was sold to a Mr. White. 

Jim was fed “white vittles” and 
assigned to light field duties and 
harness cleaning around the sta- 
bles, conditions of diet and treat- 
ment which were to be his privi- 
lege until emancipation. It was not 
until several weeks had gone by at 
the new plantation that he learned 
the purpose for which he had been 
bought. One day his new owner ap- 
peared at the barn where Jim was 
working, accompanied by an obese 
woman slave much older than Jim. 

While the master commanded 
Jim to remove his clothes, the wom- 
an arranged herself on the splintery 
floor. She offered no comment or 
objection as the master explained 
to Jim what was required of him. 
After an initial period of reluctance 
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and shame, Jim accomplished his 
task. 

He learned later that his new 
owner’s purpose in breeding him 
first to a woman so grossly fat and 
old was merely a test. The owner 
believed that the woman’s breeding 
days had passed. He was amazed 
when she became pregnant from 
this single mating service, but he 
never brought her again. He brought 
others, however, to the gin house 
or the barn or the fields, wherever 
Jim happened to be. All of the 
women were generally older than 
Jim, either pure-bred Negroes or 
first-cross mulattos. None was so 
unpleasantly gross as the first one. 

Jim was called upon to serve one 
or two women a week, sometimes 
three, and on rare occasions four. 
He was kept at public stud at a 
fee of $10, and was used twice in 
the same day if need be. He was 
forbidden to concert with slave 
women except as they were brought 
to him by his master. 

As soon as White determined the 
boy’s fertility, and decided not to 
sell him, he branded him. “H. 
White” across his shoulders. It was 
done with a red hot awl, with Jim 
lying prone on a bench. Jim denied 
that the process had been painful 
and said that all of White’s Negroes 
had been marked in similar fash- 
ion. 

Spreading wide his nostrils, Jim 
showed me a hole in his septum, 
also made with an awl. He declared 
he had been forced to wear an iron 
ring in this hole in his nose, like a 
bull. His master attached a leather 
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strap with a snaffle to the ring to 
lead the slave around to show him 
off to any outsider who considered 
using him for stud. Jim could eas- 
ily have detached the snaffle, but 
dared not... 

The greater part of the slave 
owners did not utilize stallion 
slaves at all and insisted upon mon- 
ogamy among their “people.” On 
some plantations the virgin slave 
girls considered it an honor and a 
right to be deflowered by their mas- 
ter or by some other white man and 
looked forward to their visit to the 
“big house” for that ceremony. 

After their menarche, they were 
assigned an individual mate and a 
cabin in which to live and rear 
whatever progeny they might pro- 
duce. These unions were ordinarily 
accompanied by a ceremony of 
some kind, often by a religious rite 
performed by the plantation slave 
preacher or by some white minister 
or priest from the nearby town. 

Often the bride was clothed in 
cast-off finery provided by the 
white woman of the household, 
and often in the case of favorite 
slaves a feast was given by the 
owner to which all the slaves on 
the plantation were welcome. Many 
if not most times the nuptial cere- 
monies consisted merely of the prin- 
cipals’ jumping over a broom in 
the presence of their master, after 
which they were considered “mar- 
ried.” 

Of course, by the very nature of 
slavery there could not be any such 
institution as legal marriage. What 
passed for marriage was, at best, a 
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contubernium, the Latin term by 
which the Romans designated an 
association between slaves, a con- 
jugal living together. It had no legal 
validity either in early Rome nor 
in America. 

Many of these contubernia lasted 
for the life of one of the parties 
to them, but they were subject to 
be broken up at the behest of the 
owner of the slaves. He might at 
his discretion assign one or both 
the partners to other mates or sell 
one or both separately. The offi- 
ciating ministers at slave ‘“mar- 
riages” took these facts into consid- 
eration and inserted the words “or 
distance” after the word “death” 
into the phrase “until death do ye 
part” of the marriage service. 

The offspring of these so-called 
marriages between slaves took the 
status of the mother. If the father 
happened to be a white man or a 
“free person of color” the child 
was still a slave. A white man might 
assume an additional interest in his 
own child from a slave mother, but 
the child was still a slave until it 
might be manumitted by the father 
as sometimes occurred. If the 
mother was a free woman at the 
time of a child’s birth, even though 
the father was a slave, the child 
was free. 

A slave in his religion followed 
(or was presumed to follow) the 
faith of his master—some perhaps 
with secret reservations. A Roman 
Catholic slave sold to a Protestant 
or vice versa assumed the religious 
practices, if not the beliefs, of his 
new owner. They had no basis for 
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criticism of conflicts of theologies. 
They were taught to work hard, not 
to steal, to revere and obey their 
masters, which were their sole du- 
ties, and they would achieve heav- 
@... 
Distinctions must be made be- 
tween field slaves and house slaves, 
between city and town slaves and 
plantation and farm slaves, and the 
varied treatments and manage- 
ments accorded them by their vari- 
ous owners and masters. The field 
slaves were, on the whole, sturdy, 
black, and stupid or stolid. They 
were housed in cabins, usually of a 
single room with a fireplace, an im- 
provised bed with a cornshuck or 
moss mattress, some home-made 
benches and chairs to sit upon. The 
floors were usually of clay although 
some cabins had floors of wooden 
puncheons. They had a single door 
and one or two, usually unglazed, 
openings as windows. The chim- 
neys were of sticks and mud. 

Each cabin was occupied by a 
slave family, a man and woman 
with up to a dozen children. Every- 
thing was primitive and improvised. 
Much of the slaves’ time was spent 
out of doors, except in cold or in- 
clement weather. Most of such cab- 
ins were built of logs and chinked 
with mud or plaster, some of the 
later ones were of boards, and on 
some plantations the cabins were 
constructed of bricks. These habi- 
tations or shelters were built in 
rows along sometimes shaded 
streets and some fifty to one hun- 
dred feet apart. 

According to the size of the field 
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these villages might contain any- 
where from two or three up to 50 
cabins. When the force grew 
greater than 40 or 50 cabins could 
accommodate, it was usual to build 
another village on the plantation 
so that the slaves were not required 
to go so far to their work. Some 
planters allotted a space to each 
family that it might have a vege- 
table or truck garden, which it cul- 
tivated on Sundays or after work 
hours; and some planters permitted 
their slaves to keep chickens or 
even a hog. Almost none of the 
cotton planters tolerated the grow- 
ing of cotton on the slaves’ 
“patches,” lest the slaves eke out 
their cotton crops by theft from the 
plantation field. These villages of 
uniform cabins were known as the 
“quarters.” 

The food of the field hand was 
mostly of corn, pickled pork, and 
dried or salted fish, with often a 
small ration of black-strap molas- 
ses and salt. The corn and meat 
were issued weekly, a peck of corn 
for each adult slave, and up to a 
pound per day of salt pork or fish. 
The slaves were themselves com- 
pelled to grind their corn at the 
hand-mill of the plantation after a 
day of work in the field, a chore of 
no mean magnitude, and they often 
had to wait for the use of the busy 
mill. They would not long have sur- 
vived this diet had it not been sup- 
plemented by the product of their 
gardens or by greens gathered in 
the fields by the women folk. 

It was a general plantation prac- 
tice to issue once each year to each 
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adult male slave a round-about 
jacket and two pairs of trousers 
and a blanket. The women each re- 
ceived two dresses. These garments 
were usually of some sturdy cotton 
material such as drill or osnaburg, 
although they were sometimes of 
linsey-woolsey woven on the p!an- 
tation loom. That slaves were often 
shod is evinced by the advertise- 
ments of “Negro shoes” in newspa- 
pers of the American South. 

The field forces of the plantation 
were presided over and forced to 
work either by their owner or by 
the white, hired overseer, his sur- 
rogate. Owner or overseer was as- 
sisted by Negro “drivers,” who 
were chosen from the most intelli- 
gent, loyal and energetic among the 
slaves, and who carried whips 
which they were empowered to use. 
Any set flogging was reserved for 
the supervision of master or over- 
seer. The other slaves both hated 
and envied these drivers, who held 
the highest posts and most author- 
ity to which field slaves might as- 
pie... 

It was estimated that a “likely” 
male field hand could endure seven 
years of the most arduous labor. At 
best, the field force was summoned 
to work at daybreak by the planta- 
tion bell or the horn, and worked 
through the day till nightfall with 
a respite for “nooning,” as it was 
called, in which to eat dinners car- 
ried with the slaves to the field. 

Owners of some small farms 
with only a family or two of slaves 
worked in the field along with their 
slaves, harbored them in. their 
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houses at night, and ate with them 
the same food from the household 
pot. 

The slave house servants on the 
big plantations—housemaids, lad- 
ies’ maids, nurses, cooks, house- 
boys, butlers, body servants to the 
men, waiters, even the play boys 
and play girls which had been 
given to the children — all lived 
much better than the field slaves. 
House slaves were given all the 
food they could eat that the white 
family had failed to consume— 
much better viands than the field 
slaves were fed. They wore better 
clothes, frequently cast-off gar- 
ments of the members of the white 
family. Some were clothed in livery. 
All were clean and presentable. 
They knew that they were subjects 
of the whip of any white that chose 
to apply it, but it was not the con- 
stant menace of the one of the 
driver of the field Negroes. More- 
over, the floggings were seldom as 
severe as those of the field hands. 
House Negroes were sound and 
more valuable property than mere 
field hands, and were seldom muti- 
lated by the whip, which reduced 
their value. 

House slaves slept on the floor 
of the “big house”; body servants, 
both male and female, outside their 
masters’ bedroom doors, and some- 
times on the floor of the bedrooms 
themselves. Play boys and play 
girls were sometimes permitted to 
sleep on the foot of the bed, or 
even in the bed under the covers, 
as some persons treat favored dogs. 

Town and city slaves included 
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all varieties, from the yellow but- 
lers and coachmen of some wealthy 
families to the lowly, sometimes 
diseased or crippled, pure-bred Ne- 
groes, often abused and neglected 
and ragged, that served, perhaps, 
as handyman, porter and roust- 
about of some disreputable grog 
house. Much depended upon the 
affluence of the owners of the 
slaves as to what kind and how 
many slaves they maintained. 

One notable aspect of the towns 
and cities was the comparative few- 
ness of Negro children. The costs 
of raising slave children were 
greater than on the plantations and 
their usefulness was less. The slave 
women were discouraged from 
bearing young, many of them went 
unmated, and children, if the slaves 
had them, were usually sold at 
weaning... 

Some inconvenience arose when 
it was necessary to sell a branded 
slave, since buyers hesitated before 
acquiring a slave bearing another 
man’s brand. Attempts were made 
to obliterate the brands by burning 
the slave with cross marks and 
branding him again with the name 
of his new owner. 

Castration of male slaves was not 
a common practice, but it was done, 
probably more frequently than has 
been reported. The father of this 
writer, returning to his home from 
a trip through the South in 1896, 
reported seeing and talking to a 
hotel servant, a so-called porter, in 
Corinth, Mississippi, who formerly 
had been a slave and who bore all 
the stigma of castration, the long 
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bones, the flabby flesh, the smooth, 
unbearded cheeks. He declared 
himself to be a castrate, although 
the writer’s father did not examine 
him. 

Every slave community had what 
was called “slave breakers.” They 
were white men who, for compen- 
sation, attempted the correction of 
recalcitrant and incorrigible Negro 
slaves. The unspeakable cruelties 
they practiced marked them all as 
sadists, and the tortures they con- 
ceived were designed to humiliate 
the slave and break his spirit, so 
that he would never choose to be 
subjected again to their tender 
mercies. 

Their methods included any- 
thing from starvation and long 
hours of unremitting hard work 
naked in the fields to fetters and 
the unlimited employment of the 
blacksnake whip or the cowhide. 
They benefited not only from the 
fees they collected but from the la- 
bor they were able to extract from 
the slaves. 

Slaves had only first names 
which might be changed as their 
owner saw fit. After emancipation 
many slaves adopted the surnames 
of their last former owner. Even in 
the bills of sale of slaves, many of 
which are extant, they were desig- 
nated and identified only by their 
first names, which were usually 
nicknames at that. 

They were candidly and openly 
referred to as “niggers,” which 
appellation they did not resent; it 
is only since emancipation that the 
term has come to be one of oppro- 
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brium. The lexicographers record 
the word nigger to be a corruption 
of the word Negro, but many per- 
sons believe it to be a corruption of 
Niger, in which case its meaning is 
only Nigerian, at which no Negro 
could take offense. In an early rec- 
ord of the first Negroes to reach the 
mainland of North America for 
sale as slaves, about 1619, they are 
mentioned as negars. 

Southern planters and slave own- 
ers seldom used the term “slave” 
except in formal discourse and as 
a legal term. A male slave was a 
“buck.” A female slave was a 
“wench” or a “slut.” A baby was 
a “sucker.” A stripling or half- 
grown child was a “sapling.” A 
pretty, young yellow girl was called 
a “fancy” which was a noun. Elder 
slaves, especially favorites, were 
addressed as “uncle” or “aunty.” 
A “bozal” was a slave imported 
from Africa. The term “pickanin- 
ny” was seldom employed. 

A whole series of terms were in 
use to designate persons with vari- 
ous attenuations of Negro blood. 
Such words are still valid. A “mu- 
latto” in its strict sense is a first 
hybrid cross between a Negro and 
a Caucasian; but the term in looser 
parlance was and is used to desig- 
nate any person carrying any com- 
bination of Negro and white genes. 
A “quadroon” is a cross of a true 
mulatto and a white. An “octo- 
roon” is a cross of a quadroon and 
white, a person with one-eighth 
Negro blood. A “‘mustee” or “mes- 
tee” (derived from mestizo) is the 
same as an octoroon, while “musta- 
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fina” denotes a person that results 
from a cross between an octoroon 
and a white. A mustafina and even 
an octoroon, is so nearly white, 
sometimes blond, as to make the 
small infusion of Negro blood well- 
nigh or quite undetectable. How- 
ever, they were slaves if they were 
born of a slave mother. A “sam- 
bo” was a cross of a Negro, how- 
ever much attenuated by white 
blood with an Indian, either slave 
or free. Pure Indians, while legally 
presumed free, were frequently 
enslaved, 

The testimony of no Negro, free 
or slave, was accepted in any court 
of the slave-holding states against 
any white person. Negroes might 
testify against other Negroes, how- 
ever. But slave crimes were sel- 
dom tried in court—the owner or 
his overseer generally decided such 
cases. Of the punishments meted 
to slaves, whippings and floggings 
were the most numerous. 

On many plantations there were 
stocks in which slaves were placed 
and there flogged and left for a day 
or two. Often they were anointed 
with molasses or treacle which 
would attract flies, bees and other 
stinging insects. Some owners 
taught their slaves to stand and 
receive their whippings without be- 
ing bound, as much a trial of the 
slave’s fortitude as the flogging was 
of his endurance. Women and chil- 
dren were seldom tied while being 
whipped, and their floggings were 
usually administered with greater 
moderation. 

Methods other than flogging 
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were also employed to deal with 


insubordinate slaves. Ears were 
cropped, nostrils slit or noses am- 
putated, these mutilations being 
considered useful identification in 
case the slave tried to run away. 
Pronged iron or brass collars were 
riveted around the necks of slaves. 
The prongs, three or four inches or 
more long, prevented them from 
lying down; they had to sleep in a 
sitting position. One such iron col- 
lar is on display presently in the 
Cabildo Museum in New Orleans, 
along with other relics of the slave 
regime. Manacles and fetters were 
seldom used as punishment, but 
rather as escape-prevention devices, 
particularly during transport. Nor 
was incarceration a punishment; to 
be jailed was considered a treat for 
the slave; with no labor to perform 
and with ample food, it could not 
be considered a penalty... 

In every city and in most larger 
towns there were one or several 
places in which auctions were held 
regularly. 

The rotunda of the elegant Saint 
Louis Hotel was the best known 
and largest venue of sale in New 
Orleans. The slave blocks re- 
mained in that building until the 
building was razed well within this 
century. Other auction ventures in 
New Orleans were on Gravier 
Street and Bienville Street. 

The Negroes for sale sat in rows 
on benches along the walls of the 
place of sale, overseen by one or 
two slaves with whips to preserve 
order and to assist the auctioneer 
as directed. The slaves for sale 
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were usually cheerful, excited by 
an anxiety to please their masters 
and command as high a price as 
possible, about which subject there 
was competition between and 
among them. They were placed so 
an hour or two before the auction 
opened that buyers might inspect 
the offering before bidding. 

In Louisiana it was forbidden by 
law to sell slaves younger than 
eleven years without their mothers 
(no account was made of their 
fathers). However, that law was 
evaded and rather easily. First, it 
was difficult to estimate the exact 


‘age of a child, and no records of 


slave ages were kept. Secondly, the 
mother could be sold without the 
child, leaving it an orphan, after 
which it could be sold. 

Many sales were made at the 
slave’s own solicitation. A man 
might have a mate on another plan- 
tation, 2 “broad wife,” as such a 
one was known, and might request 
his owner to sell him to the wom- 
an’s owner or to buy the woman, 
that they might live together. Hu- 
mane owners acceded to such re- 
quests when satisfactory monetary 
arrangements could be made. 

Slavery was an unjust and brutal 
institution, one that the white man, 
although he has repented, can not 
live down. As we have said, there 
were kind, beneficent and consid- 
erate masters of slaves, but even 
they controlled, ordered and di- 
rected their slaves without the 
slaves’ consent. 

The evils of slavery are not all in 
the fetters, the branding irons, the 
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gelder’s knives, the flogging whips, certainties of his fate, the domina- 
the pronged collars, and the auc- tion of a master’s will, in the 
tion blocks. Those evils lie deeper. absolute subjection to his literal 
They lie in the deprivation of the owner. The evil of slavery is in 
slave of his volition, and the un- _ slavery itself. 


A Horse Of Another Color 


A patient insisted that he had swallowed a horse, and a psychiatrist 
called in to help him was unable to convince the patient that this was 
not the case. As a final measure, the psychiatrist decided to stage a 
fake operation. He put the patient under anesthesia and brought a 
horse into the operating room. When the patient came to, the psy- 
chiatrist pointed to the horse and said: “Well, there it is. Out. It 
won't bother you anymore.” The patient shook his head. “That's not 
the horse I swallowed,” he said. “That's a bay horse. Mine was white.” 


The Bigot, And How To Handle Him 


“The Southern racist may be what he is because of his own feelings of 
inferiority and need for racial identity, but he is, in many cases, led by 
those who see a chance to make political capital out of his insecurity, 
and who give him in return a focus, a standard to carry and a place to 
cast his vote... It should perhaps go without saying, but one way to 
restrict bigotry is for each person to take a firm stand in refusing 
to support any organization which distributes hate literature, and cer- 
tainly to refuse to have any part one’s self in such distribution.”— 
Bishop James A. Pike in the New York Times Magazine. 
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Retribution in music? 


(Reprinted from Commonweal) 


LTHOUGH Jazz began to be 
taken “seriously” by some 
European intellectuals in the 

1920’s — and even before — it 
wasn’t until the next decade that a 
prickly nucleus of jazz partisans 
emerged among those who ordi- 
narily tried to avoid being contami- 
nated by the “popular” arts, how- 
ever lively. Nearly all the early 
American enthusiasts were white. 
Most Negro intellectuals still re- 
garded jazz as product and symbol 
of the ghetto and mistook it for a 
minstrel show without make-up. 

A majority of the young white 
proselytizers for such creators of 
native art music as Louis Arm- 
strong, Bessie Smith and Duke El- 
lington were also involved—emo- 
tionally if seldom organizationally 
—with various cadres of the politi- 
cal left. To them one of the basic 
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JAZZ 
and 
REVERSE 
JIM CROW 


By NAT HENTOFF 


attractions of jazz was its thrust as 
a vigorous, spontaneous self-expres- 
sion of the American Negro; and 
accordingly, several of those early 
buffs searched with particular zest 
for evidences of “protest” in the 
music. A corollary credo was that 
jazz was a microcosm of democracy 
in an otherwise grotesquely imper- 
fect society. In jazz, its lay broth- 
ers proclaimed, a man was judged 
on his musicianship, not his color, 
in contrast to nearly all other areas 
of the damaged melting pot at the 
time, except perhaps for profes- 
sional boxing. 

To most Negro jazzmen of the 
1930’s, the evidence for jazz as a 
night school in equality was not 
convincing. There were, to be sure, 
more casual interracial working 
and personal relationships in jazz 
than nearly anywhere else, but the 
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white bands were still booked into 
the most desirable locations, had 
the best air time, and made the 
most money. Furthermore, there 
were exceedingly few integrated 
bands, large or small, and such 
fraternization between the races as 
existed usually took place at after- 
hours sessions or occasionally in 
recording studios. As for jazz as 
“protest,” it is true that a few Ne- 
gro players consciously regarded at 
least some of their music as having 
been conceived in the daily rage of 
being a Negro anywhere in Amer- 
ica. Most, however, considered 
themselves just professional enter- 
tainers—even if entertainers of a 
higher and more challenging order 
than the average run of players in 
the all-white “sweet” or society 
dance bands, or in the theater pits 
(also almost entirely closed to 
Negroes). Richard Wrights they 
were not. I doubt if one in five 
hundred even belonged to the 
N.A.A.C.P. 

Almost from the beginning, how- 
ever, there was a marked race 
pride among Negro jazzmen. Near- 
ly all were convinced that Negroes 
were invariably more creative im- 
provisers and had a more authori- 
tatively swinging beat than their 
paler colleagues. A few exceptions 
among the whites were allowed by 
some—Bix Beiderbecke, Eddie 
Lang, Frankie Trumbauer, Jack 
Teagarden—but by and large, white 
jazzmen were considered to be in- 
sufficiently endowed. While Ne- 
groes were excluded from white 
bands so that those bands would 
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have no booking problems any- 
where, whites were not hired for 
Negro bands largely because they 
simply seemed to be chronic minor 
leaguers to the Negro musicians. 
(Certainly, there was also a pleas- 
urable measure of retaliation in- 
volved in this all-Negro hiring 
policy.) 

This conviction of superiority 
was rarely stated aggressively. It 
was simply taken for granted. Sim- 
ilarly, although the Negro players 
were relentlessly angered at eating 
from paper bags at a sanitary dis- 
tance from hamburger stands on 
one-nighter routes outside as well 
as in the South, and were bitter at 
the constricting knowledge of which 
part of each town they could sleep 
in, the anger also was part of the 
implacable climate they shared with 
all other Negroes. It too was taken 
for granted by most. The sun might 
shine in their backyards some day, 
but they had no idea when. 

By the mid-1940’s, however, the 
music of jazz had changed organi- 
cally, as Negro innovators such as 
Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gillespie and 
Thelonious Monk introduced con- 
siderably more complex rhythms 
and harmonies. To more and more 
of the younger players, jazz was 
now no longer for dancing or gen- 
eral night-club entertainment. It 
was becoming a music to be lis- 
tened to with complete attention— 
and respect. A generation of jazz- 
men had finally arrived who agreed 
with the white collectors of the 
1930’s that jazz was “serious” mu- 
sic. 
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This generation bristlingly dis- 
agreed, however, that the jazz life 
was a model room of the “house 
we live in.” Like a rapidly growing 
number of the young throughout 
the Negro community, the “mod- 
ern” Negro jazzman was beginning 
to express himself explosively off 
the stand about all aspects of life. 
A few became converts to Moham- 
medanism as a gesture of contempt 
for all the white man’s boons, in- 
cluding Christianity. They adopted 
Muslim names, and some still re- 
tain them. (For the most part, it 
should be noted, these were con- 
versions to relatively orthodox Mo- 
hammedanism, not to the guarded 
temples and war-lords of Mr. Mu- 
hammad’s black Muslim movement 
and its fiercely anti-white testa- 
ment.) 

Those who retained their names 
and nominal church affiliations no 
longer, however, took any obei- 
sance to the “greys” for granted. 
In their work particularly, there 
were to be no more funny hats, no 
smiling masks. In fact, legends 
even began that modern jazz had 
begun as a conspiracy of Gillespie, 
Monk and others to concoct so 
complex a music that for once the 
white musicians couldn’t steal and 
exploit it. In less romantic fact, 
there were white musicians among 
the first “bop” bands, and I expect 
that these tales of the birth of mod- 
ern jazz as a secret society are al- 
most entirely apocryphal. 

The change of jazz into a “‘seri- 
ous” music for listening did, how- 
ever, contribute to the aforemen- 
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tioned new independence of the 
players, particularly the Negroes. 
Feeling freed in spirit—if not al- 
ways in actual working conditions 
—from their previous roles as en- 
tertainers, they were also freer to 
release more of their belligerency 
in their music. Much of early mod- 
ern jazz was harsh, raw in tone and 
searing in emotions. Why should 
our playing be carefree or softly 
lyrical, the implicit message of the 
music snapped, when our lives 
aren’t? 

A “cool” reaction to the clawing 
urgency of much modern jazz be- 
gan in the late 1940’s. The music 
now became introverted; the emo- 
tions were distilled; a greater dis- 
tance was established between the 
jazzman and his audience. To the 
chagrin of those “cool” players who 
were Negro, a white adaptation of 
their style began to gain popularity 
in the comparatively anemic “West 
Coast” school of the first half of 
the 1950’s. Dave Brubeck, Shelly 
Manne, Shorty Rogers and others 
began to dominate record sales, and 
these white modernists based in 
Los Angeles increasingly tried to 
fuse classical techniques with their 
material. 

In growling protest, a counter- 
school of Eastern jazzmen, mostly 
Negroes, began to concentrate on 
producing “funky” jazz—modern 
jazz pridefully and aggressively 
rooted in the basic, earthy Negro 
blues language. Emphasis was on 
“soul,” passionate spontaneity, and 
not on fugues or polytonality. The 
attack of the hornmen was “hard” 
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and slashing. Straight romantic bal- 
lads were generally avoided except 
when they were suddenly double- 
timed into ferociously swinging 
stompers. Among many of these 
players, anti-white attitudes became 
explicit. The “impostors” on the 
West Coast were scorned by name 
and race. White apprentices in the 
East were made to understand— 
except for a very few who were 
“accepted”—that they were un- 
qualified by birth for the inner 
temple. It was during those years 
in the late 1950’s that I heard 
several white jazzmen in New York 
wish dolefully that they had been 
born Negro. In part of jazz at least, 
Crow Jim reigned. 

In the past two or three years, 
however, yet another change — or 
rather, series of changes — has 
blurred the racial divisions and di- 
luted the anti-white self-righteous- 
ness of the large majority of Negro 
jazzmen. For one thing, “West 
Coast jazz” has ignominiously 
slipped into limbo, and the most 
popular current style is an exten- 
sion of the race-proud “funky,” 
“hard” jazz. It’s now called “soul 
music” because its practitioners 
have incorporated some of the back- 


beat, rhythms, and exclamatory’ 


melodic lines of Negro gospel mu- 
sic. Young Negroes who haven't 
been to church in years, and in 
some cases, have been faintly 
ashamed of their memories of the 
abandoned “sanctified” shouters of 
their childhood Sundays, now glow 
with the satisfaction of being au- 
thentic prophets of “soul” music. 
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And for once, moreover, whatever 
money is being made during the 
“soul” vogue is being made by Ne- 
gro musicians, since this is one 
genre that whites can hardly emu- 
late. 

The most popular of the “soul” 
groups is led by Julian “Cannon- 
ball” Adderly, a sophisticated col- 
lege graduate who is trapped in his 
musical—and racial—success. He 
is capable of much more subtle and 
challenging jazz than the rather 
simplistic and repetitious “soul” 
music, but his audience, white and 
Negro, wants only that Negro 
church feeling, however synthetic 
it has become. “Cannonball,” in 
fact, has become so integrated into 
the society at large that his unit was 
recently selected to record the com- 
mercials for Prell Shampoo, an 
honor that followed a featured spot 
on a Debbie Reynolds’ T.V. spec- 
tacular. Clearly, “hard” jazz is los- 
ing its sting. 

A further factor in the gradual 
disarmament of the “funky” legions 
has been the aesthetic as well as 
commercial success of such thor- 
oughly “authentic” if non-conform- 
ist Negro jazzmen as Miles Davis 
and John Lewis. Neither has been 
tempted to limit his music to a 
primarily racial posture. Both are 
proud and confident enough of 
themselves as Negroes not to have 
to continue to gild their birth cer- 
tificates. Davis has become the 
most lyrical and intensely personal 
trumpet soloist in jazz, and ex- 
plores material as contrasting as 
flamenco music and “Bye Bye 
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Blackbird.” Lewis, through his 
Modern Jazz Quartet, has success- 
fully transmuted such classical 
forms as the fugue into jazz terms 
while retaining a subtle but per- 
vasive blues foundation for his 
work. Other Negro player-compos- 
ers—George Russell, Charlie Min- 
gus, Cecil Taylor, Benny Golson, 
the vehemently individualistic Or- 
nette Coleman — have also indi- 
cated how extensive the possibili- 
ties are for further expanding the 
scope of jazz expression by utilizing 
whatever musical materials will 
work. 

The Negro jazzman, in short, 
whether exploiting the “soul” an- 
thems for whatever they'll yield or 
regarding all music as his to use in 
his own stubbornly personal way is 
increasingly less on the defensive. 
No jazz trumpet player makes as 
much money as Miles Davis nor is 
so respected by jazz musicians of 
all colors. The Modern Jazz Quar- 
tet, all Negroes, have played in 
more major music festivals in Eu- 
rope than any other jazz unit. 

Today the “serious” (which 
does not necessarily mean solemn 
or pretentious) Negro jazz musi- 


cian is more and more being ac-. 


cepted on his own terms—if he has 


the stamina and self-confidence to 
scuffle for several years rather than 
change those terms. Simultaneously, 
through the courts, the “sit-ins” and 
the irreversible pressures of practi- 
cal economics and politics, the Ne- 
gro non-jazzman is also closer to 
the point of not having to make— 
and hence to waste — his long- 
smoldering point in Crow Jim. As 
governmental and judicial forces 
further accelerate non-token inte- 
gration throughout the country, the 
strength of the racist “Muslim” 
followers of Mr. Muhammad will 
inevitably fade, as will the fre- 
quency of jazz-as-retribution. 

In fact, some—not all—of jazz 
is already much too skittish about 
protest in any form. As the music, 
“soul” and otherwise, becomes a 
bigger business, its softer warriors 
want most to “make it,” and safety 
comes first. A few weeks ago, Ella 
Fitzgerald turned to her recording 
director at a session and said wor- 
riedly, “There’s a mention of Cuba 
in the verse to this. Should we leave 
it in?” 

Or, as Lorraine Hannesberry, 
James Baldwin, Julian Mayfield 
and others have been putting it, 
“We ought to examine just what 
we're being integrated into.” 


“It is never safe to look into the future with eyes of fear.” 


—E. H. Harriman in ForsBes Magazine 
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Fame and fortune await the come- 
dians who can recapture the artful 
self-mockery of a Bert Williams 


BY DAN BURLEY 


OOKING AGENTS, theater 
managers and radio and tele- 
vision officials will tell you 

that the biggest shortage in show 
business today are Negro come- 
dians and comediennes. 

While some of the greatest sing- 
ers of popular songs and band 
leaders are Negroes, only a scant 
few meet the test of professional 
funmakers. There are all kinds of 
low comedians working in night- 
clubs and in all-Negro vaudeville 
theaters along the East Coast, but 
none rank with the great tele- 
vision comics like Milton Berle, 
Bob Hope, Red Skelton, George 
Gobel, Sam Levenson and Jack 
Benny. 

American humor, theatrical his- 
torians agree, is largely based on 
things Negroes have said or done. 
The history of comedy in the 
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WHAT 
BECAME OF 


NEGRO HUMOR? 


American theater is one largely of 
tradition established by the great 
Negro comedians of yesterday like 
Billy Kersands, Ernest Mogans, 
Bert Williams, Miller and Lyle, 
Billy King, Emmett Anthony, Gal- 
lie de Gaston, Marshall (Gar- 
bage) Rogers, John Mason, 
Dusty Fletcher, Johnny Vigal and 
Billy Mitchell. 

Today marks the first period 
in the history of Negro show busi- 
ness when there are no outstand- 
ing Negro comedians or come- 
diennes on the scene (Newcomer 
Dick Gregory excepted). Even the 
great song and dance teams such 
as Buck and Bubbles, Moke and 
Poke and Conway and Parks have 
largely disappeared. 

These acts only a few years ago 
were familiar funmakers on Broad- 
way and in theaters across the 
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country and in Europe as well. 
Today, the field of Negro comedy 
has narrowed down to Eddie 
(Rochester) Anderson of the Jack 
Benny television show, young Dick 
Gregory, Mantan Moreland and 
the veterans, Butterbeans and Su- 
sie, Dewey (Pigmeat) Markham, 
Olivette Miller and Bert Gibson, 
Redd Foxx, Nipsey Russell, Tim- 
mie Rogers, Stump and Stumpy, 
Bert Howell and Frank Radcliffe, 
Pearl Bailey, the Peters Sisters, 
Beulah Bryant and the mimics, Ar- 
nold Dover, George Kirby and 
Sammy Davis Jr., whose main 
forte is song and dance and mim- 
icry instead of straight, traditional 
comedy. 

The ability to make people 
laugh, smile or cry is a godly gift, 
recognized over the centuries as 
oue of the greatest of talents. In 
ancient times, the king’s minstrels, 
the wandering troubadors and the 
court jester were almost as impor- 
tant as the commanders of the 
armies. Comedy in the persons 
of clowns has always been an in- 
tegral factor in the circus. In the 
theater, comedians have won last- 
ing fame. 

One of the greztest periods in 
the history of American comedy 
was during the minstrel era, and 
these shows, which frankly bur- 
lesqued the Negro, point out clear- 
ly the influence of the Negro as a 
fountain-head of humor. 

Objections of the Negro public 
to blackfaced comedians and dia- 
lect jokes, however, helped write 
an end to minstrelsy, and the cam- 
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paign some years ago by Wal- 
ter Winchell against “Stereotypes” 
of Negroes, Jews, Irishmen, Ital- 
ians, Swedes and Chinese had a 
tremendous influence in removing 
from night club and theater come- 
dy one of comedy’s main props— 
the butt of the joke. This drive by 
Winchell helped eliminate the 
“now this little colored boy” jokes 
of the late “Bojangles” Robinson 
and other entertainers who told 
racial stories. 

But it didn’t stop Milton Berle 
and others from continuing with 
Jewish stereotypes. The great Yid- 
dish comedian, Menasha Skulnik, 
made a fortune and reputation in 
the Yiddish theater on popular 
stereotype material concerning his 
own people. 

Without the familiar blackface 
and the stereotyped material and 
props having to do with grave- 
yards, henhouses, watermelons, 
and cotton patches, traditional Ne- 
gro comedy lost most of its punch 
because the comedians had little 
to fall back upon. The NAACP 
and other groups forced Holly- 
wood to bench its eyeball-rolling 
star Negro comics (Mantan More- 
land, Willie Best), its lazy Stepin’ 
Fetchit, Butterfly McQueen and 
Clarence Muse. And only recently, 
protests were directed at the highly 
successful and hilarious Amos ’n’ 
Andy television show. 

Most humor displayed for night 
club audiences by Negro comedi- 
ans is of the type dubbed “filthy,” 
and Negro night clubbers complain 
that off-color jokes and situation 
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comedy by such performers as 
Allan Drew (who recently retired 
from show business), Nipsey Rus- 
sell, Baron Wilson and a few 
others including Jackie (Moms) 
Mabley and Dewey (Pigmeat) 
Markham, have caused people to 
stay away from the clubs that fea- 
ture this type of comedy. 

One big reason for the decline 
of Negro comedy is the lack of 
people who know how to write it. 
This isn’t joke writing; humor calls 
for satire, pathos and a combina- 
tion of the ridiculous with the sub- 
lime, plus the ability to invent 
situations or to burlesque existing 
ones. Then, too, the comedian 
often helps his own cause with a 
gimmick, whether it’s a prop—as 
in the case of the late Dusty 
Fletcher with his inevitable ladder 
or John Mason with his moth- 
eaten fur coat. Jackie Mabley 
wears a red wig with her get-up. 

The comedian must have some- 
thing that identifies him, whether 
it be baggy oversized pants like 
“Pigmeat” Markham’s or the 
ability to roll the eyes and talk in a 
high-pitched, squeaky voice like 
Mantan Moreland or Tim Moore. 
Sometimes a clever writer can 
come up with the necessary gim- 
mick, but most of the time, the 
comedian, himself, must supply it. 

Most Negro comedians are ad- 
libbers. In fact, the great masters 
of the on-the-spot quip have been 
Negro. Since comedy among Ne- 
gro show people is to be found 
mostly in the hands of masters 
of ceremonies, it is with them that 
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the ad-libbed remark has become 
a mark of distinction. 

When he was at his height as a 
night club emcee, Willie Bryant 
had few competitors in the field 
of the ad-lib. 

Allan Drew, who set longevity 
records by staying on the same job 
at the DeLisa in Chicago, the 
Flame in Detroit and the Elks 
Rendezvous in Harlem, was an- 
other master ad-libber. Few can 
match Jackie Mabley in the art. 

Timmie Rogers set a precedent 
for Negro comedians when he 
hired a team of writers and got 
some very funny material and 
routines which won him bookings 
in New York’s Cafe Society and 
other big name clubs across the 
country. 

This was a precedent because 
most Negro laugh merchants are 
stingy about buying material, pre- 
ferring to revise old jokes and 
gags or to keep repeating their 
own. That is one reason why there 
are so few of them working today 
in top spots and on television. 

Several years ago, Nipsey Rus- 
sell, who speaks five languages, 
had a guest shot on the Robert Q. 
Lewis television show and won 
favorable notices from the critics. 
He has not been back, and the 
opinion is that Nipsey didn’t have 
enough written material for a re- 
turn engagement. Mediums such 
as television and radio require 
written scripts that must be sub- 
mitted for censorship. Rochester’s 
material is written for him by Jack 
Benny’s staff of writers, so he has 
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no problem getting new stuff. 

The reason Sammy Davis Jr. 
and George Kirby are not dis- 
cussed here is because these enter- 
tainers are mimics, and this form 
of comedy is highly specialized. 
For the same reason, the name of 
the veteran Johnny Hudgins, once 
rated as one of the world’s top 
pantomimists, is absent also. We 
have few pantomimists around to- 
day, and Hudgins, of whom it has 
been said “he can make you die 
laughing and never open _ his 
mouth,” may be the last of a dis- 
tinguished line of comedians in 
this field. 

Another factor operating against 
the Negro comedian is the restric- 
tion on the places where he can 
work. In another era, no show 
was complete without the stage 
clowns, and some of the situations 
were uproariously funny. Today, 
however, with theaters concen- 
trating on wide screen movies, 
stage shows in most places have 
been eliminated and with them, the 
comedians. As a result, the 
Apollo in Harlem, the Royal in 
Baltimore, the Howard in Wash- 
ington and occasionally, the Regal 
Theater in Chicago, are among the 
few theaters hiring comedians. 
With but a few exceptions, the 
old Saturday midnight show is an 
event of the past, and the funny 
man must hustle his bread in 
dingy taverns and cheap night 
clubs where he must go on the 
books as a master of ceremonies 
rather than what he calls himself. 
Apart from Pearl Bailey, Sam- 
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my Davis Jr., and Rochester, one 
seldom finds Negro comedians on 
television. And most certainly not 
on radio. Television and radio peo- 
ple will assure you, however, that 
this is not due to a color line but to 
the fact that there are no com- 
petent Negro funsters around. 

A successful comedian must be 
a versatile fellow. He should be 
able to dance, sing, take comic 
falls, emote, pantomime and mim- 
ic in order to master his craft. 
Timmie Rogers is one who does 
all these things. Sammy Davis Jr., 
of course, is a master of them. 
Apollo theatergoers, who for years 
have watched “Pigmeat” Mark- 
ham and his company in action, 
might be surprised to know that 
“Pig” once had such a good voice 
that Lew Leslie unveiled him as a 
star in the last edition of Rhapsody 
In Black. But comedy does not re- 
quire skilled singing as expressed 
by Sammy Davis Jr. Rochester 
can wring all the humor one wants 
to hear out of a song in his gravel- 
voiced delivery. 

What a comedian needs most 
of all is a sense of split-second 
timing. Doing things at the right 
moment spells the difference be- 
tween a belly laugh and an audi- 
ence sitting on its hands. Greatest 
of them all in this department was 
Bert Williams, known to this gen- 
eration only through the revival of 
his recorded dialogs. Pearl Bailey 
borrowed Bert’s gesture of flicking 
ihe hand during her singing and 
moved into the big money. In fact, 
most of Pearl’s act is made up of 
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mannerisms from the repertoire 
of the old master. Of course, 
Pearl has tremendous natural tal- 
ent of her own which is all highly 
original. Her singing of comic 
material is in the best tradition of 
the great classic blues singers. 
There are many Negroes in 
show business who could possibly 
make successful comedians were 
they to turn their talents toward 
that end. One is Louis Jordan, 
the bandleader, who sings, dances, 
mugs and does almost anything 
else to make people laugh. Sim- 
ilarly, Louis (Satchmo) Arm- 
strong is a natural-born comedian 
in the sense that the late Fats 


Waller was a topnotch humorist. 
Trumpet playing violinist Ray 
Nance of Duke Ellington’s band 
could easily make the transition 
from musician to comedian. 

Broadway booking agent and 
manager Joe Glaser says, “I’d 
have a million dollar property if 
Goose Tatum of the Harlem 
Globetrotters ever decided to quit 
basketball and go into show busi- 
ness. He’s the greatest natural 
comedian I’ve seen!” 

Glaser and other agents perk up 
their ears whenever they hear of 
a promising Negro comedian. 
They are all looking for another 
Bert Williams. 


aye 


Satch the Sage 


SATCHEL PAIGE, the ageless legend of the baseball diamond, is also 
something of a sage. As quoted in Trained Men, here is his guide for 


bearing up under life’s stresses: 


1. Avoid fried meats, which anger up the blood. 2. If your stomach 
disputes you, lie down and pacify it with cool thoughts. 3. Keep your 
juices flowing by jangling around gently as you move. 4. Go very light 
on the vices, such as carrying-on in society; the social ramble isn’t rest- 
ful. 5. Avoid running at all times. 6. Don’t ever look back; something . 


might be gaining on you. 
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LIOT VAN ZANDT was go- 
ing to his death. 

Neither he nor the woman 
he was talking to knew it, but it 
was true, all the same. He had 
fallen ill in Milan, Italy, where he 
coached soccer and basketball 
teams, and he lay, now, on a 
stretcher in the airplane that was 
to take him to American specialists, 
his mother and the Chicago he 
knew in the days of his youth. He 
was telling the Italian woman who 
had come to bid him goodbye that 
he would be back, that everything 
would be all right. 

“Yes,” she said, crying. “Yes. 
Come back, because if you do not 
come back, I come to you.” 

Eliot Van Zandt couldn’t keep 
his promise. He died that night as 
the plane cut through the cloud- 
flecked sky above the Atlantic 
Ocean. But Alba Pisani, the Italian 
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An Italian woman who found new meaning 
in life through a Negro ex-GI journeys to 
America to pay homage to his memory 


TO ELIOT, WITH LOVE 


By 
LERONE BENNETT JR. 


(Reprinted from Esony) 


woman, could and did keep her 
promise. A year later, she caught 
a plane and came to America to 
honor the man she loved. She 
came, at her own expense, to ex- 
press the love and gratitude of 
thousands of Italians who believed, 
ironically enough, that the balding 
brown man from the Chicago ghet- 
to personified the greatness they 
expected but did not always find 
in Americans. 

She brought with her a trophy, 
inscribed by Milanese sportsmen, 
for Van Zandt’s mother and a 
plaque of appreciation from the 
Italian Basketball Federation to 
the coach’s alma mater, Tuskegee 
Institute. But more important, she 
came herself and her presence illu- 
minated the long shadow cast by 
one man who lived 44 full years. 
Some who saw Miss Pisani were 
reminded of the flimsiness of all 
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barriers, whether of race, religion 
or national origin. Others were 
warmed by the glow of a love that 
they had read about, had heard 
spoken of, but had never seen in 
the flesh. A minister of God said: 
“She did us a good by coming and 
reminding us that people still love 
like that. It’s old-fashioned, that 
kind of love. You don’t see it any- 
more.” 

Miss Pisani, who owns a Milan 
lingerie shop, underscored this 
point at a Van Zandt Memorial 
Service in the Tuskegee Club 
House in Chicago. “I knew him 
only five months, but they were the 
five happiest months of my life.” 
Her voice broke. She wept, and 
men and women in the audience 
wept with her. “I think,” she con- 
tinued slowly, groping for the right 
word, fighting back the tears, “I 
think, for me, he is always living.” 

Alba Pisani came, then, seeking 
the living and not the dead. Her 
whole manner said this. And for 
the 17 days of her visit, Eliot Col- 
lins Van Zandt, the Chicago boy 
who went to Italy to fight and 
stayed to help bind up the wounds, 
lived again in the hearts of his 
friends. He was alive—nothing else 
was more alive—in the home of his 
mother, Mrs. Una Van Zandt, who 
lives on Prairie Avenue, just off 
47th Street in the heart of Chi- 
cago’s South Side. Alba Pisani 
stayed there and the two women 
from different worlds made the 
man, dead for 13 months, live with 
words, laughter and tears. They 
had not met before, these two 
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women, but there are many kinds 
of bonds and nothing perhaps 
binds tighter than a shared loss. 
Mrs. Van Zandt showed Miss Pi- 
sani pictures of Eliot as a boy and 
Miss Pisani showed Mrs. Van 
Zandt pictures of Eliot as a man. 
They spoke, woman to woman, of 
his warmth, his vitality, his love of 
life. They spoke, sometimes, as 
though he were really alive, as 
though he had gone on a short trip 
and would presently return. They 
did not cry much, Miss Pisani and 
Mrs. Van Zandt. They laughed. 
They smiled. They remembered, 
with love. 

The two women joined forces 
and carried this spirit to the Berean 
Baptist Church, where a brief 
Memorial Service was held, to the 
Tuskegee Club House and finally 
to Tuskegee Institute, where Miss 
Pisani presented the plaque during 
half-time ceremonies of the home- 
coming game. She told the hushed 
crowd: “I am here representing all 
Italian sports lovers who remem- 
ber with great gratitude the activity 
and the passion for sports which 
Eliot Van Zandt contributed to 
Italy. He brought the sport of 
basketball from a secondary in- 
terest to one of the leading sports 
of Italy. It was through his work 
as coach and teacher that Italy 
ranked third in the recent Olympic 
Games. The Italian Basketball Fed- 
eration expresses its admiration for 
the memory of Signor Van Zandt 
with the presentation of this plaque 
and in this small way expresses the 
good will and best wishes to Tus- 
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kegee Institute, his alma mater. 
May the good example of Eliot 
Van Zandt be an inspiration to all 
who go out from this school. May 
his memory dwell with you.” 

The spirit which animated Miss 
Pisani and Mrs. Van Zandt moved 
many. One woman, Mrs. Elma 
Douglas, stood up at the Chicago 
Memorial Service and said: “This 
whole thing is the most wonderful 
expression of love that I have ever 
seen. How can one person inspire 
so much love from so many peo- 
ple? If all of us could be inspired 
to love the people that we touch, 
that we come in contact with, this 
whole memorial will have served 
its purpose.” 

The man who inspired this out- 
pouring of love was skilled in the 
art of teaching other men how to 
play games. He was the only child 
of Una Van Zandt, a Chicago 
widow and fashion designer, and 
he was graduated from Tuskegee 
Institute in 1943. He was not, it is 
said, a scintillating individual per- 
former on the athletic field. His 
gifts were rare. He was solid. He 
was mature. He could tell other 
men what to do and they would do 
it, without questioning, without 
thinking. He was, in short, a leader. 
His mother says: “He was really 
a born leader, from a kid. If the 
kids got into something around 
here, and if my child was out there, 
whether it was good or bad, I knew 
he was leading it.” His college 
roommate, Theophilus C. Cottrell, 
says: “I thought that whatever he 
did, he was going to be great, but 
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it didn’t have to be basketball or 
even athletics. He liked sports all 
right. But he never made the first 
string on the basketball team. Yet, 
he was a man you could depend on 
to come in and put out a fire or 
control the team and the ball. He 
was a control man.” 

In 1943, when Van Zandt re- 
ceived his degree in physical edu- 
cation from Tuskegee, control men 
were in demand. He volunteered 
for the Army and went off to Italy 
to fight as a 2nd lieutenant in the 
old 92nd Division. He fought as all 
great competitors fight, with all his 
strength and skill, but he was not 
a cruel man and killing gave him 
no Satisfaction. Rev. James Moody, 


-who served with him in the 92nd 


Division, recalls that he said he 
wanted to remain in Italy after the 
war and help the people. The first 
step on this road came with a trans- 
fer to the Special Service Division. 
His work as a coach in the Leghorn 
Sports Center brought him to the 
attention of Aldo Mariano, chair- 
man of the Italian Basketball Fed- 
eration, who made him coach of 
the Italian Basketball Team in 
1947. 

For the next 12 years, Italy was 
Van Zandt’s home. He visited 
America twice during this period 
and he spent two years in Turkey 
as coach of the national basketball 
team, but he always returned to the 
country he called his second home- 
land. “He loved Italy,” says Alba 
Pisani. “He was more Italian than 
American.” He loved the opera; he 
loved pizza pies; he loved the 
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vitality of the people. Through his 
work and his warmth, he won the 
hearts of the people and became 
one of the best-known men in the 
Italian sports field. He was called, 
by some, “the professor.” Others 
called him “the great Van Zandt.” 
Still others hailed him as “the great 
Negro.” The depth of the people’s 
love for him can be gauged by the 
comment of a young Milan athlete, 
Gian Carlo Danova, who said: “He 
was for me another father. He was 
the most serious-minded, able and 
good man I ever met. We all on 
the team owe very much to him. 
And I, myself, perhaps I owe 
everything to him.” 

The expatriate coach spent the 
first four years of his Italian period 
as coach of the national basketball 
team. In 1948, his team defeated 
Iraq, Egypt and China at the 
Olympic Games, in London. Then, 
in what sports writers call the 
“Golden Period” of Italian basket- 
ball, the team won eleven straight 
international matches and the Cop- 
pa Europa (European Cup) in a 
Paris tournament. Van Zandt later 
coached and popularized baseball. 
During the last four years of his 
life, he served as physical training 
instructor for the Milan soccer 
team, which won the Italian Cham- 
pionship in 1957 and 1959. 

It was here, in Milan, that he 
met Alba Pisani, five months be- 
fore his death. Jazz brought them 
together. Alba and a female friend 
went one night to a concert featur- 
ing an American group, the Mod- 
ern Jazz Quartet. Alba says: “My 
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friend, she wants to go get an auto- 
graph. I would not go, but she in- 
sisted and so we went backstage in 
the theatre.” Eliot, who was back- 
stage, helped Alba’s friend to get 
the autograph. Then he invited the 
two women to an after-concert din- 
ner. “It is not the normal thing to 
do,” says Alba, “but I do not know 
why—I think because it was fate— 
I answered yes. Then it is a won- 
derful evening with him and other 
friends. He told me many things 
of my character, my thoughts. He 
was _ psychological.” 

Eliot and Alba met again and 
again and again. “He was a very 
wonderful man. He was so young, 
so full of life. It is like—it is like 
father, mother, friend, brother and 
lover. All the persons who know 
him say all these things. When I 
was with him, I was quiet, happy 
and satisfied. All things were O.K. 
When I was tired, preoccupied and 
I saw him my preoccupations fly. It 
is not possible to say all he was. 
There are not sufficient words.” 

Despite the fullness of their feel- 
ings, Alba and Eliot approached 
the subject of marriage with cau- 
tion. Eliot was a divorcé. Alba had 
had, she says, an unfortunate love 
experience. A decision was not 
reached until Eliot was downed 
suddenly by a circulatory disease 
in September of 1959. “He became 
ill,” says Alba, “and I, then he, be- 
came sure of our feelings. We took 
the decision to marry when he re- 
covered. We were planning to live 
in Italy. When he told me about 
the marriage, I said, “Yes, but in 
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Italy,’ and he said, ‘Oh, yes, in 
America, it is too hard!’ ” 

But Eliot did not recover. A 
blocked kidney increased his pain 
and discomfort. His eyesight began 
to go. At his death, he was flying to 
Chicago for a difficult kidney trans- 
plant operation. 

On the day that he died a friend 
called Alba Pisani and gave her the 
bad news. She says: “At first, I 
have not the words. I don’t believe 
it, but I know that it is impossible 
for him to live. So all my hope 
collapse and so I have not the sud- 
den reaction. I have to think on the 
thing, because the sound of it, it is 
like no truth. I was cold. Yes. 
And then I know that he is dead 
and it is horrible—but then, for 
me, he never die. He is living and 
when I see his picture on my room 
—lI have three pictures on the wall 
in the room back of my shop—I 
look at the pictures and I talk with 
him. I say goodbye when I leave 
and hello when I come in. He is 
always with me.” 

Not a day passes that Miss Pisani 
does not thank God that Eliot lived. 
“When I met Eliot,” she says, “I 
had had a bad experience and I be- 
came cold, indifferent. Only when 
I met Eliot did I get over this crisis. 
I always thank him for that. I had 
had a bad moment. Yes. He under- 
stood my true character. Yes. And 
I have an inferiority complex and 
he help me to win over this com- 
plex. Now I have not this complex. 
I am a new woman. I am sure of 
me and I think that my life it is 
worthy to be lived. It is a serious 
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question for me. I am 31. It is 
very hard for me if again at this age 
I am not sure of me. I must live 
and it is not possible to live when 
you do not believe in yourself. That 
is the reason why I thank him so, 
because also for five months in my 
life, for five unique months, I think 
all my life is complete. I think it 
was fate that I met Eliot in that 
particular moment, and I think it is 
so for him also because he had not 
had a happy life. He worked and 
he loved and the life was not gen- 
erous for him. I hope that the last 
months of his life have rewarded 
him in a little way and all that I 
have done for his memory in Italy 
and here I have done for to reward 
him again.” 

Miss Pisani made the long trip 
from Milan to Chicago to Burr Oak 
Cemetery in the Chicago suburbs 
to express her appreciation. She 
came upon the grave of Eliot Van 
Zandt on a little swell of ground, 
just off the road and hard by a 
leafless bush. The grave was cov- 
ered with chrysanthemums and 
roses. Alba Pisani stood there for 
a moment looking at the grave and 
then, suddenly, she asked everyone 
to leave, to go away. “I will be 
alone, please,” she said to them. 
“Five minutes.” 

The woman who would have 
been her mother-in-law, the min- 
ister, the friends, the press moved 
away and examined the grass and 
the trees. Alba Pisani got down on 
her knees and fingered the chrysan- 
themums and the red roses. Her 
lips moved in soft speech. She ar- 
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ranged the flowers, rearranged 
them and arranged them again. 
Then she wept. Mrs. Van Zandt 
went to her and comforted her and 
Rev. C. D. L. Bradshaw pulled 
everyone into a circle around the 
grave and raised his voice in prayer. 
“Help this young woman,” he 
prayed, “who has come so far to be 
with the man she loves to under- 
stand that we all come from the 
good earth and it is to the good 
earth that we will all return some 
day. Give her strength and help 


her to return to her country and 
live the kind of life that this young 
man would want her to live.” 

Before leaving that day, the 
handsome Italian woman told Mrs. 
Van Zandt that she wanted to come 
to the grave again—alone. “And 
you, of course,” she said, pointing 
to Mrs. Van Zandt. It was ar- 
ranged. Alba Pisani went again to 
the grave. She said farewell and 
thanks for perhaps the final time 
and then she flew home to pick up 
the threads of her life. 


The Department of Irony: The University of Florida Libraries 
in Gainesville are seeking “letters and other materials” written by 
the late Zora Neale Hurston to add to a collection of correspon- 
dence and manuscripts of the Negro writer recently acquired by the 
University. “We feel that Zora Neale Hurston was a fine Southern 
writer and believe that her manuscripts and papers should be 
preserved,” states a form letter being circulated by the University 
Libraries. At last news flash, the University of Florida had not 
lowered the color bar in existence all Miss Hurston’s life. One 
wonders if the Zora Neale Hurston Collection is in a segregated 
section of the University Libraries. 
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Suddenly hate shows its other face, and 
prophets of an anti-white, anti-Christian 


gospel are loudly heard in the land 


Slack WMuslimea 


Iu remetea 


BY 
DR. C. ERIC LINCOLN 


(Condensed from the book, The Black Muslims 
In America, published by Beacon Press, Boston) 


HE American conscience is 

like a Georgia mule drowsing 

under a mulberry tree: it will 
twitch where the fly bites, now 
here, now there, and so to sleep 
again. 

This lethargy is the problem of 
America. She is neither more evil 
nor more immoral than any other 
nation, but she has a jaded social 
consciousness that has not been 
truly alerted since the time of the 
abolitionists. The 1954 school de- 
segregation decisions and the stu- 
dent sit-ins have troubled her sleep, 
but they have not yet awakened 
her. She has not been stung in a 
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tender enough spot in recent times. 
Perhaps the Black Muslims will 
find such a spot; if they do, and if 
they sting hard enough, we may all 
be benefited by the smarting. 

The American Negro does not 
truly hate the white man. Not yet. 
For a long time, Negroes have tried 
to convince themselves that the 
white man’s resistance to social 
change derives not from a sense of 
racial superiority but from a 
twisted nationalism. Some Ne- 
groes, at least, are still willing to 
believe that the white man be- 
haves as he does because he is 
American. 
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For most of us, there is no value 
quite so exalted as that implicit in 
being “American.” All other values 
are subsidiary—religion, political 
affiliation, even moral conscious- 
ness. To be an American means to 
be associated with a great civiliza- 
tion, a unique civilization. We may 
share certain values with the rest of 
the world—values of religion and 
art, for example—but only we are 
Americans. We are the founders 
and developers of and heirs to the 
mightiest nation on earth, with a 
heritage unduplicated anywhere 
else in the world. But “American” 
also has an implication of color. 
Few of us have really lost the feel- 
ing that this is a “white man’s 
country” and that all other races 
enjoy it by the white man’s suffer- 
ance. We do not say this bluntly: 
it is considered in poor taste and, 
if quoted abroad, not in the nation- 
al interest. But we act as if we 
were certain of its truth and validi- 
ty. Our textbooks, mass media and 
community behavior confirm this 
white nationalism everywhere. 

A diminishing number of Ne- 
groes, therefore, believe that the 
Negro is rejected in America not 
primarily because of his race but 
because he is “not truly Ameri- 
can.” The Negro, they believe, is 
considered an alien, an outsider, 
for whom special adjustments must 
be made in law and custom. His 
color merely identifies him and 
serves to warn “real Americans” of 
his presence. The immediate re- 
sult, of course, is the same: the 
Negro is barred from full partici- 
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pation in the values of citizenship. 
But the long-range prospect for a 
solution would be vastly different. 
If discrimination is based on pure 
racial antagonism, the white man 
will have to change his prejudice, 
for the Negro cannot change his 
skin. But if discrimination is based 
on national sentiment, the white 
man need not revise his thinking 
so drastically. He can still draw 
the comforting, sharp line between 
“American” and “not American”; 
he need only realize that his Negro 
neighbors are on the “American” 
side of the line. From there it 
would be a short step to accepting 
the Negro as an equal. 

Sophistry? Perhaps—a sophis- 
try encouraged by the Negro’s des- 
perate wish for a peaceful way out 
of his second-class prison. And 
like his more naive, more pathetic 
trust in the white man’s ultimate 
“good intentions,” it has been all 
but completely shattered. A ves- 
tige of faith remains—but for how 
long? If the white man’s conscience 
remains drugged, the flood of dis- 
illusion will soon sweep even this 
last frail hope away. 

From time to time, the trusting 
Negro has sought to prod the white 
man’s moral sense indirectly— 
through the churches, the labor 
unions and various interracial or- 
ganizations—and by personal ap- 
peal. Always there has been a will- 
ingness to give the white man the 
benefit of every doubt. But noth- 
ing changed; and after a hundred 
years of waiting and hoping, the 
Negro finally went to court. Where 
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he had been willing to accept “con- 
sideration,” he now began demand- 
ing his rights—his rights to work, 
vote, buy a home, eat a meal, see 
a movie, worship in a church, ride 
a bus, sit in a public park and send 
his children to school on the same 
terms as all of America’s other 
first-class citizens. But the courts 
are slow; litigation is expensive; 
and the implementation of court 
rulings seems to be peculiarly un- 
certain in the area of civil rights. 

So there has developed, in the 
last decade, a wide and dramatic 
spectrum of extralegal Negro pro- 
test. The passive Negro, who trusts 
that God and the NAACP will sal- 
vage his dignity while he concen- 
trates on avoiding trouble, is rap- 
idly becoming extinct. Those Ne- 
groes (most of them young) who 
still believe in the possibility of 
peaceful change have developed a 
bold but gentle technique to 
quicken the white man’s con- 
science. They simply ignore restric- 
tive laws and go wherever they 
know they have a moral right to 
be—on trains and buses, in res- 
taurants and stores, public beaches 
and houses of God. These are not 
“angry young men”; they are not 
“bitter.” They are just tired of 
waiting. 

At the opposite end of the spec- 
trum are the Black Muslims. They 
are angry; they are bitter; and they 
are also tired of waiting. Their re- 
sponse to white nationalism is ex- 
treme, and their militancy is bare- 
ly restrained. But America can 
benefit from the lesson they seem 


intent upon teaching . . . 
The Black Muslims are an in- 
tensely dedicated, tightly disci- 
plined block of more than 100,000 
American Negroes, convinced that 
they have learned the ultimate 
truth and ready to make any sacri- 
fice it may demand of them. Theirs 
is not a “Sunday religion”; the 
Muslim temples hold frequent 
meetings, and every Muslim is re- 
quired to attend two (and often 
more) meetings a week. Nor is it a 
religion that spares the billfold. 
The mass of Muslims are from the 
Negro lower class, with relatively 
low incomes, and they are encour- 
aged to live respectably and pro- 
vide for their families. But the men 
are urged to hold steady jobs; and 
‘all Muslims are forbidden to gam- 
ble. smoke, drink liquor, overeat, 
indulge in fripperies or buy on 
credit. As a result most Muslims 
enjoy a healthy standard of living 
and still have enough cash left over 
to swell the Movement’s coffers. 
Every Muslim is expected to 
give a fixed percentage of his in- 
come to the Movement each year. 
In 1952 this percentage was set at 
one-third of all earnings; but the 
figure is probably not always so 
high. In addition, the temples col- 
lect contributions for a variety of 
funds, many for local purposes and 
at least six for the use of the na- 
tional headquarters at Temple No. 
2 in Chicago. Of the six known 
national funds, four are earmarked 
for real estate, public relations, of- 
ficial travel and new cars; one is an 
annual collection on the anniver- 
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sary of Fard’s birthday, February 
26, with no purpose designated; 
and one is a discretionary fund, the 
“No. 2 Treasury and Central Point 
Fund,” for Muhammad to use as 
he sees fit. The increase in the total 
funds available to the Movement is 
suggested by the increase in its real 
estate holdings in Chicago in the 
last six years—from an estimated 
$150,000 in 1954 to an estimated 
$500,000 at the end of 1960. 

But the Muslims’ power to in- 
fluence the general American com- 
munity is significant, not only be- 
cause of their increasing member- 
ship and financial resources, but 
also because they can be mobilized 
to act in unswerving unison on any 
matter designated by the leader- 
ship. They will, for example, vote 
as Muhammad tells them to vote 
and buy where he tells them to buy. 
A Muslim bloc, therefore, even in 
a large city, may be the determin- 
ing factor in the balance of politi- 
cal and economic power. 

It is already said in Harlem that 
Malcolm X, minister of the large 
Temple 7 and Muhammad’s chief 
lieutenant, is in a position to de- 
cide the election of U. S. Repre- 
sentative Adam Clayton Powell’s 
successor, when and if Powell de- 
cides to retire . 

Muhammad has not yet seen fit 
to use the undeniable power of the 
Black Muslim vote as a lever to 
prise concessions from the white or 
the non-Muslim Negro community. 
From the start, Muslims have gen- 
erally preferred not to vote at all. 
This has been due partly to their 
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self-identification with Afro-Asia, 
partly to their belief that America 
is already corrupt and doomed, 
and partly to their sense of futility 
in electing any white man to office. 
Malcolm X notes that “Roosevelt 
promised, Truman promised, Eis- 
enhower promised. Negroes are 
still knocking on the door begging 
for civil rights . . . Do you mean 
to tell me that in a powerful coun- 
try like this, a so-called Christian 
country, that a handful of men 
from the South can prevent the 
North, the West, the Central States 
and the East from giving Negroes 
the rights the Constitution says 
they already have? No! I don’t 
believe that and neither do you. No. 
white man really wants the Black 
Man to have his rights, or he’d 
have them. The United States does 
everything else it wants to do.” 

The Muslims have also refrained 
from voting in an effort to keep 
their strength a secret. “If you 
don’t vote, nobody knows what 
you can accomplish when you do,” 
and so far there has been no issue 
worth a real display of strength. 
In an address following the 1960 
political conventions, Muhammad 
admonished some seven thousand 
Negroes at a New York meeting 
simply to “go to the polls with 
your eyes and ears open, and re- 
member that it is not necessary for 
you to go seeking justice for any- 
one but yourselves. . . . The white 
people of America already have 
their freedom, justice and equal 
rights.” 


The time may come, however, 
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when more than an undefined “‘jus- 
tice” will be at stake. The Muslim 
leadership may one day feel ready 
to issue specific demands on local, 
state and national political bodies. 
Then, even at the national level, 
they can expect to be heard with 
respect... 

The Black Muslims’ political 
power is ominous but, for the mo- 
ment, latent. It is reckoned with 
seriously at the local and state level 
in many states, but Muhammad is 
not seeking political alignments 
even there, and he is unlikely to 
attempt a national power play for 
some years to come. The Muslims’ 
economic power, on the other 
hand, is already being brought to 
bear against the white community. 
There is as yet no organized boy- 
cott of white merchants, but every 
Muslim is expected to “buy black” 
—that is, to trade with his own 
kind in preference to “spending 
your money where you can’t work 
and can’t sit down.” Muslims have 
only contempt for the Negro sit-in 
movement, in which Black Men 
are “going out of their way to force 
the white man to let them spend 
more money with him,” rather than 
contribute to the establishment of 
businesses run by and for Black 
Men. 

The Muslims demand an entire- 
ly separate black economy, argu- 
ing that not until the Negro is eco- 
nomically independent will he be, 
in any real sense, free. The total 
annual income of the American 
Negro, they point out, is more than 
$20 billion—greater than the total 
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income of Canada and greater than 
that of several European states. 
Such a purchasing power, if spent 
among Negro businessmen and in- 
vested in Negro enterprises, would 
earn the respect of every nation in 
the world. The Muslims concede 
that the white man has, for the 
moment, an edge on technical and 
commercial know-how. The Black 
Man must learn whatever the white 
man can teach him and then out- 
strip the white man in productivity 
and trade. 


As the Negro community de- 
velops its own business and indus- 
trial plant, the Muslims’ pressure 
for economic separation is virtu- 
ally certain to increase. In the not 
too distant future, this may well 
take the form of an official boy- 
cott against white merchants in the 
Negro ghettoes. In a related move, 
the Muslims might picket the 
downtown stores so as to discour- 
age Negroes from entering and 
shopping there. Such a maneuver 
would be so explosive that white 
store owners and policemen might 
yearn for the good old days of the 
tension that accompanied the stu- 
dent sit-ins. Store owners cannot 
be expected to take calmly the 
probable loss of much of their pa- 
tronage; but the Muslims are 
neither “passive” nor “loving” to- 
ward white men, and any violence 
on the part of whites would cer- 
tainly be met with violence. “If it 
ever happens,” said one police offi- 
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cial darkly, “that’s when we’re go- 
ing to have hell on our hands.” 

The Believers .. . 

Who are these “faithful,” these 
true believers, these Black Mus- 
lims? 

Most simply, a Black Muslim is 
an American Negro who is a fol- 
lower of Elijah Muhammad, “Spir- 
itual Leader of the Lost-Found 
Nation in the West.” Black Mus- 
lims are distinguished from ortho- 
dox Moslems not in the mere 
spelling of the word (strictly 
speaking, either form is correct), 
but in their belief that their leader, 
the Honorable Elijah Muhammad, 
is the Messenger of Allah, directly 
commissioned by Allah himself, 
who came in person (under the 
name of Fard) to wake the sleep- 
ing Black Nation and rid them of 
the white man’s age-old domina- 
tion. 

A survey taken in Detroit dur- 
ing the early years of the Move- 
ment (1930-1934) showed that 
the overwhelming majority of 
Muslims—all but half a dozen or 
so of the two hundred families in- 
terviewed—were recent migrants 
from the rural South. The major- 
ity had come to industrial Detroit 
from small communities in Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi. Inves- 
tigations by the Wayne County 
Prosecutor’s office indicated the 
same origin. 

Those attracted to the early 
Movement were not only recent 
migrants, but they had typically 
visited their old homes in the 
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South one or more times before 
becoming Muslims. The limited 
freedom they had experienced in 
the North made them acutely con- 
scious of the extreme subordina- 
tion of the Negro in the South—a 
realization which sharpened their 
hostilities and increased their sense 
of frustration. 

In 1959 the pattern of member- 
ship remained generally the same, 
but the disproportion of recent, 
rural migrants did not appear so 
extreme. Several factors may be 
responsible. In the first place, the 
proportion of Negroes in the 
North and East is now much 
greater than it was in the depres- 
sion years 1930-1934, and they 
have been there longer. The Mus- 
lims can thus proselytize a more 
established population. Secondly, 
although there is a continuing 
stream of migrants from the South, 
many of the current migrants are 
from Southern cities and towns, 
or at least have had some urban 
experience before pushing on to 
the North. Again, the Black Mus- 
lim Movement is no longer limited 
to the industrial cities of the 
North. Its temples are scattered 
from New England to San Diego 
and from San Francisco to Miami. 
At least a dozen cities in the South 
have temples or missions . . . 

Critical observation and infor- 
mal interviews have therefore been 
the best tools available for deter- 
mining the constituency of the 
Movement. My observations and 
experiences with Muslims in sev- 
eral cities suggest the following: 
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1. The membership is young. 
Up to 80 per cent of a typical con- 
gregation is between the ages of 
seventeen and thirty-five. This 
pattern has been noted again and 
again in temples across the coun- 
try. In the newer temples, youth is 
even more pronounced; in some, 
fully three-quarters of the mem- 
bership is under thirty years of 
age. About the same proportion 
of the ministers are under thirty- 
five; the youngest is only twenty- 
three. 

The reason for such a concen- 
tration of youth is clear. This is 
an activist movement, and the ap- 
peal is directed to youth. Large, 
young families are eagerly sought, 
and least attention is paid to older 
people reared as Christians. Older 
people have a certain security in 
their familiar religious orientation, 
and they do not readily shift to a 
position so unfamiliar and radical 
as that preached by the Muslims 


. 2. The membership is predomi- 
nantly male. Unlike the typical 
Christian church, the Muslim tem- 
ples attract many more men than 
women, and men assume the full 
management of temple affairs. 
Women are honored, and they per- 
form important functions within a 
defined role; they are not in any 
sense considered mere “property,” 
as has sometimes been the case in 
classical Islam. However, they do 
not constitute the organizational 
foundation through which the 
Movement functions, either in 
service or in finance... . 
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3. The membership is essen- 
tially lower class. . . . Recruit- 
ment for the Movement is still 
predominantly from among low- 
income groups at the lower end of 
the educational scale. It has at- 
tracted a few intellectuals, an in- 
creasing number of college stu- 
dents and a scattering of business 
and professional men; but a ma- 
jority of the membership of any 
given temple is composed of do- 
mestic and factory workers, com- 
mon laborers and the like. An in- 
creasing number of the men, how- 
ever, are skilled and semi-skilled 
craftsmen; the businesses owned 
by the group are usually housed 
in buildings renovated by the Mus- 
lims themselves—from the plumb- 
ing to the electric signs that mark 
the entrances 

Many Muslims have come into 
the movement from various levels 
of extralegal activity. Some are 
ex-convicts—or even convicts, for 
at least three temples are behind 
prison walls. Some have come 
into the Movement as dope addicts 
and alcoholics, or from careers as 
pimps and prostitutes, pool sharks 
and gamblers. But all who re- 
main in the Movement are reha- 
bilitated and put to work. The 
members’ claim that they are able 
to secure work much more easily 
than other Negroes appears valid. 
There are no idle Muslims; and 
delinquency, juvenile or adult, is 
almost unheard of. 

Today’s Muslims, however, do 
not generally live in the better 
residential areas available to Ne- 
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groes. Where Negroes of middle- 
and upper-class status have devel- 
oped—or moved into—residential 
areas consistent with their new 
prosperity, Muslims have not fol- 
lowed, for the Movement contin- 
ues to emphasize its affiliation with 
the working class. There are ex- 
ceptions: Elijah Muhammad lives 
in a nineteen-room mansion in a 
quiet neighborhood near the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. But the Mes- 
senger has an unusually large 
family (seven children); his of- 
fices occupy part of the building; 
and several rooms are set aside 
for the use of his many guests— 
ministers called to Chicago for 
consultation and, often, visitors 
from abroad. Even in this man- 
sion there is no ostentation in 
furnishings or appointments, and 
few of Muhammad’s ministers and 
followers have elected to abandon 
the slums. 

The Muslim leaders tend to live 
and to build their temples and 
businesses in the areas from which 
they draw their major support— 
the heart of the Black Ghetto ... 

4. The membership is almost 
wholly American Negro. The Gar- 
vey movement was built around a 
hard core of West Indians, who, 
sharing his nationality and cul- 
tural experiences, were most 
readily attracted to his program. 
American Negroes gave Garvey 
little attention until he had already 
attracted a large following of West 
Indian immigrants. But the Mus- 
lim leadership has not especially 
welcomed the West Indians in this 
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country, possibly because the West 
Indian habit of making distinc- 
tions among Negroes in terms of 
color could jeopardize the Muslim 
appeal for a “United Black 
Front.” ... 

5. Finally, the membership is 
predominantly ex-Christian. Amer- 
ican Negroes have always been a 
religious people; and until very 
recent times, “religion” has for 
them meant Protestant Christian- 
ity. Except for the Moorish- 
Americans and a few hundred ex- 
cultists of varying past proclivities, 
almost all of the Muslims seem to 
be drawn from Protestant families 
or traditions, although there are 
significant numbers of ex-Cath- 
olics in the Movement. Many 
Muslims have come from revival- 
istic sects, but a substantial num- 
ber have held active membership 
in the established denominations, 
and some of the Muslim ministers 
are former Christian preachers. 

The younger Muslims, especial- 
ly those under twenty, have usual- 
ly had no strong Christian convic- 
tions, but almost without excep- 
tion they come from Christian 
homes. All too often, their con- 
versation reflects a serious inade- 
quacy in their religious environ- 
ment. One parent whose son had 
“gone Muslim” turned to his 
minister in anguish. “Now,” said 
the minister, “he expects me to 
save his son from the Muslims 
when I haven’t a single handle to 
grab him by. The parents come 
here four or five times a year, and 
the boy doesn’t come at all. No 
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wonder the Muslims got him; he 
was looking for something.” 


... And Why They Become 
Believers 


The fundamental attraction of 
the Black Muslim Movement is its 
passion for group solidarity, its 
exaggerated sense of conscious- 
ness-of-kind. What matters above 
all is that men acknowledge them- 
selves as black or white, and that 
all black men work together to 
accomplish their group aims. 
These aims have been summed up 
by a Muslim minister as: 

To get the white man’s foot off 
my neck, his hand out of my 
pocket and his carcass off my back. 
To sleep in my own bed without 
fear, and to look straight into his 
cold blue eyes and call him a liar 
every time he parts his lips. 

The ultimate appeal of the Move- 
ment, therefore, is the chance to 
become identified with a power 
strong enough to overcome the 
domination of the white man— 
and perhaps even to subordinate 
him in turn. 

In this context, although the 
Black Muslims call their Move- 
ment a religion, religious values 
are of secondary importance. They 
are not part of the Movement’s 
basic appeal, except to the extent 
that they foster and strengthen 
the sense of group solidarity. 

The Muslims make no secret of 
the fact that they count themselves 
a part of the growing alliance of 
non-white peoples, which they 
expect eventually to inundate the 
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white race, washing away the 
hated supremacy that that race 
has so long enjoyed. Almost fifteen 
years ago, Dr. Buell Gallagher 
warned about orthodox Islam: 

There are signs that the Pan- 
Islamic movement may harden 
into a new political nationalism, 
based on race, which may replace 
the Islam of an international and 
interracial brotherhood. This Pan- 
Islamic spirit which appears about 
to come to full fruition in a union 
of the entire Muslim world against 
the rest of the globe is one of to- 
morrow’s imponderables. 

Gallagher did not refer to, or 
even contemplate, the Black Mus- 
lims; yet his words are pertinent to 
them. The Muslims are not recog- 
nized by orthodox Moslems in this 
country, but they consider them- 
selves Moslems and are apparently 
so considered by the many Mos- 
lem countries in Africa and the 
Middle East who have welcomed 
and honored their leaders. Cer- 
tainly, to the extent that the Pan- 
Islamic goal is a power structure 
forged out of anti-white sentiment, 
these goals are shared by the 
Black Muslims in America. 

The anti-Christian tone of much 
of the Muslim teaching also has a 
strong attraction for some Ne- 
groes. Occasionally this attrac- 
tion is personal, as with the youth 
rebelling against a parental author- 
ity which has been symbolized by 
enforced church attendance. But 
increasing numbers of Negroes 
are disillusioned by the continua- 
tion of racial segregation in the 
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church and are coming to identify 
the church with social apathy and 
racial subordination. To these dis- 
affected Christians the Muslims 
make a shrewd appeal. On the 
one hand, aware that the Christian 
tradition rejects hatred, they pro- 
claim a positive slogan: “Not anti- 
white, just pro-black. We’re so 
pro-black we haven’t time to be 
anti anything!” But at the same 
time, they insist on the close link 
between the Christian church and 
white supremacy .. . 


Because Christianity is “the 
white man’s religion,” the repudia- 
tion of Christianity is an overt act 
of aggression against the white 
man. To be identified with a 
movement that openly rejects the 
fundamental values of the power- 
ful majority is to increase vastly 
one’s self-esteem and one’s stature 
among one’s peers... . 

The challenge of an ascetic 
ideal, balanced by the absence of 
social barriers to affiliation and 
service, have brought thousands 
under the banner of Muhammad. 
Probably in no other religious or- 
ganization are alcoholics, ex-con- 
victs, pimps, prostitutes and nar- 
cotic addicts welcomed so sincere- 
ly. The Christian church is, in 
most instances, careful to take 
none to its bosom until they are 
cleansed. The Muslims welcome 
the most unregenerate and then 
set about to rehabilitate them. 
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They have stern rules of conduct, 
but no man is condemned for what 
he was—only for what he refuses 

The stress upon—and the out- 
ward manifestation of—fraternal 
responsibility is a strong attraction 
for many Negroes, whose social 
and civil insecurity is often ex- 
treme. The Negro has often been 
characterized as a ready “joiner,” 
and more often than not this char- 
acterization has been justified. He 
is compelled to join in order to 
escape the isolation and sense of 
helplessness he experiences as a 
social outcast. He joins for rec- 
reation (when public recreation is 
not available to him) and for 
security against sickness and want. 
He joins for consolation and com- 
panionship—the attempt at flight 
of an earthbound Negro in a 
white man’s world. 

All these elements are present, 
to some degree, in the appeal of 
Muslim membership. But the ap- 
peal goes deeper: every Muslim 
holds himself ready to die for his 
brother, and more especially for 
his sister. This extreme solidarity 
attracts not only those in search 
of security but also those in 
search of a cause—a focus for 
the free-floating hostility that ra- 
cial oppression always breeds. In 
1958 a Muslim was arrested in 
New York City (on a false iden- 
tification, as it turned out). With- 
in an hour, several hundred of his 
brothers turned up at the precinct 
station in a quiet show of fraternal 
solidarity to insist that “justice be 
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done.” They waited patiently and 
quietly until the wrongly-accused 
man was released; then they took 
him away with them. Membership 
in the local temple immediately 
spiraled. Their show of solidarity 
had won what the Negro com- 
munity interpreted as an important 
victory. 

The intensity of this sense of 
unity makes unnecessary the usual 
trappings of organizations which 
emphasize group solidarity. It is 
unrealistic (though at least one 
Negro leader has done so) to dis- 
miss the Movement as “another 
mutual admiration cult—another 
opportunity for people who aren’t 
going anywhere to hang out the 
signs to prove it.” The usual 
“signs” of social status associated 
with Negro organizations are fan- 
ciful titles and flamboyant uni- 
forms. Among the Black Muslims, 
however, there are no phony “doc- 
tors” or specious “saints,” no uni- 
forms and no prestige offices. The 
only titles are those given to 
Muhammad and to the hierarchy 
of the secret military organization, 
the Fruit of Islam. To be called a 
“brother” or a “sister” is the high- 
est compliment a Muslim can be 
paid, for (as Minister Louis X of 
Boston puts it) “we were brothers 
before we were ministers.” Chris- 
tians, of course, also call each 
other “brother” and “sister” at 
times, but one senses that the Mus- 
lims are appealing to something 
beyond ordinary religious cour- 
tesy. 
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Another aspect of the Move- 
ment that has strong appeal-value 
is its emphasis upon youth and 
masculinity. The ministers are 
young and personable; some have 
been entertainers or have other- 
wise had public followings. All 
Muslim men are clean-shaven, 
close-cropped and well-dressed in 
conservative clothes whenever 
they appear in public. Inside the 
temple there is a constant move- 
ment of young men with military 
bearing; they move quietly but 
with an unexaggerated dignity and 
the inescapable suggestion of 
latent force. They wear no uni- 
forms or insignia except for a 
small star-and-crescent button in 
their lapels. Polite and _ self- 
assured, they seem alert to the de- 
mands of the present and confident 
of the future. Their attitude to- 
ward Christian Negroes is not 
quite one of condescension, nor 
yet one of toleration. It is more a 
kind of patient amazement that 
intelligent people could be unim- 
pressed with the Messenger’s dicta 
or could still find it possible to 
want to live in the world of the 
white man. 

These are the “Young Blacks” 
who will usher in the Black Nation 
of Islam. “We are not looking for 
crumbs,” says Malcolm X. 

In America today, where the so- 
called Negro is concerned, you 
have a high degree of dissatisfac- 
tion. It is hard for me to believe 
that the white man, as intelligent 
as he is, cannot realize the degree 
of dissatisfaction in the minds of 
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the young generation of Black Men. 
The old generation forgets . . . It is 
on its way out . . . What you 
[whites] have to know now is what 
the man is thinking [whom] you 
will have to deal with in the future. 

A surprising number of young 
people are attracted by the Mus- 
lim’s redefinition of the roles men 
and women should play in the 
home and in the religious life 
of the sect. There is a strong em- 
phasis on the equality of individ- 
uals irrespective of sex, but each 
sex is assigned a role considered 
proper to itself. The trend in our 
larger society today seems to be 
toward blurring the distinct line 
between the traditional social roles 
of men and women. The Muslims, 
on the other hand, claim to have 
restored the woman to a place of 
dignity and respect, while restor- 
ing to the man his traditional re- 
sponsibilities as head of the family. 
Muslim women seem to welcome 
the security and protection implicit 
in this arrangement, and the men 
seem to exhibit a deeper sense of 
responsibility than is common to 
others of the working class. Chil- 
dren seem to profit the most, for 
among Muslim children, delin- 
quency is unheard of. 

Finally, the Negro-oriented pa- 
rochial schools maintained by the 
Muslims in Detroit and Chicago 
have attracted some followers. If, 
as is planned, the Muslims estab- 
lish schools in most of the larger 
cities where they have temples, 
their numbers will probably in- 
crease proportionately. One Chi- 
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cago domestic, who was not a 
Muslim, was asked whether she 
sent her children to the Muslim 
school in her neighborhood. “Well, 
no, sir,” she replied with some 
hesitation. “But my husband, he’s 
been talking about it. Whatever 
he says. They teach the children 
how to behave up there, and they 
teach them something about our- 
selves, too—all about what the 
colored people have done in the 
world, not just the white. You 
ought to know something about 
your own people, don’t you think? 
Especially if you’re going to live 
in a free country.” 

Few if any children of the mid- 
dle- or upper-class Negro families 
attend the Muslim schools, for not 
many of their parents are in the 
Movement. Yet, there is a wide- 
spread sympathy for the Muslim 
curriculum emphasis on the his- 
tory of the Negro in America and 
on the black African civilizations 
of the pre-Colonial era. This is 
often expressed obliquely by re- 
sentment of the completely white- 
oriented training given to almost 
all Negro children. Said one Nash- 
ville intellectual: “They grow up, 
and they don’t know who the hell 
they are. They aren’t white, and 
white rejects them. But white is 
all they know about. And you talk 
about adjustment! It’s a wonder 
any of us survive!” ... 

The Black Muslims are not an 
isolated phenomenon. They are 
rooted in the whole structure of 
racial tension. In New York City 
alone, a score or more organiza- 
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tions operate in the name of black 
solidarity. Their central theme is 
always the glorification of black 
civilization and the deprecation of 
the white man’s culture, which, 
whenever it has been adopted by 
the black man, has reduced him to 
impotence and ignominy. 

In the South, where resentment 
of the white man has until recently 
been less overt, black nationalism 
has expressed itself in lodges and 
fraternal societies, in which tens 
of thousands of Negroes learn 
various “ancient rites” of sup- 
posed Afro-Asian origin. Every 
Negro community in the South has 
its multitude of legends illustrat- 
ing the Negro’s superior physical 
strength, sexual prowess and 
moral integrity. “Mr. Charlie” is 
never a match for the cunning of 
“Or John.” And “Miss Ann,” 
though she is “as good a ol’ white 
woman” as can be found any- 
where, remains in the mind of the 
Southern Negro a white woman 
and, therefore, a legitimate target 
for the petty machinations of her 
Negro servant, “Annie Mae.” 

Most Negroes do not, of course, 
spend most of their time “thinking 
black.” But no part of Negro life 
is wholly free of this glorification. 
A defensive kind of black nation- 
alism finds occasional expression 
in the quarrels of Negro children 
everywhere. “Black is honest,” 
they cry out, and “the blacker the 
berry, the sweeter the juice.” Even 
the Negro churches are often 
tinged with nationalism. An ob- 
scure African slave who rescued 
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the prophet Jeremiah from a cis- 
tern into which he had _ been 
thrown by his enemies is exalted 
as a symbol of righteousness and 
fearlessness in the service of God. 

From the soil of repression and 
hostility grow bitter fruits, and 
black nationalism is one of the 
most bitter. It feeds on the preju- 
dices, stereotypes and discrimina- 
tion which tend to characterize re- 
lations between white and blacks 
in America. It accepts the white 
man’s allegation that there are “in- 
herent differences” between peo- 
ple who have different colored 
skins. But it inverts the values: 
it worships what it cannot change. 
It forges a weapon of vengeance 
for the Black Man out of the very 
attributes for which he is held to 
be inferior. 

The Black Muslims have made 
a science of black nationalism. 
They have made black the ideal, 
the ultimate value; they have 
proclaimed the Black Man to be 
the primogenitor of all civilization, 
the Chosen of Allah, “the right- 
ful ruler of the Planet Earth.” And 
their extreme racist doctrine has 
attracted more than a hundred 
thousand adherents—a vivid warn- 
ing of the deep resentment Amer- 
ican Negroes harbor for their 
status in our society and of the 
futility they feel about the likeli- 
hood of a genuine and peaceful 
change. 


Read “The Black Prince” In 
The July NEGRO DIGEST 
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